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Subscribers to this Journal have doubtless noted that the num- 
ber of pages in the last two issues has been increased to eighty. 
The first numbers of this volume were somewhat 
larger than has been customary in years past. We are 
now in a position to announce that this enlargement 
will be continued without interruption in later issues of the Journal. 
The editors of the Journal have found it necessary to restrict very 
greatly the number of articles in years past and have looked forward 
to the development of the Journal to the point where it would be 
possible to make the enlargement which now has been accomplished. 
It is a matter of special satisfaction to them that this enlargement 
could be made in spite of the recent advance in the cost of paper. 
No change whatsoever will be made in the subscription price of the 
Journal because of the enlargement. A reorganization has, how- 
ever, been made in the editorial management of the Journal, and 
a closer relation has been established between this publication and 
the other publications of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago. Full announcements on these matters will be found 
on the second cover page of this issue and on the first page follow- 
ing the reading matter. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that the date of appearance 
of the Elementary School Journal will be changed after this issue. 
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Hereafter the Journal will appear on the fifteenth of the month 
instead of on the first. ‘This change makes it possible to unite the 
news notes and reviews somewhat more closely with similar de- 
partments published in the School Review. The Review has dealt 
primarily with problems of secondary education. It has always 
contained a certain number of general educational articles, and its 
reviews have at times extended beyond the field of secondary 
education. 

The two journals together will expand somewhat their review- 
ing work. It is hoped that practically all of the leading educational 
books will now be commented on in one or the other of the journals. 
The Elementary School Journal will, as in the past, cover as fully 
as possible all the special literature of elementary education. It 
will divide the field of general education with the School Review, 
repeating only those general reviews which are so important that 
every subscriber of both journals should come in contact with the 
book under consideration. In the same way there will be relatively 
little change in the character of the material published in this 
department of the Journal, but the news notes in this Journal will 
be supplemented by those published in the School Review. Finally, 
the monographs published under the joint supervision of the two 
journals will contain longer papers which are too bulky for the 
journals themselves. 

It is hardly necessary at this time to make any special state- 
ment about the policy of the journals. The articles which find 
place in their pages are predominantly of the type which may be 
defined as scientific articles. The news notes and reviews aim 
to deal with general movements rather than with individuals. It 
is believed that the history of both of the journals makes it clear 
that there is a place for publications of this type. The editors 
have undertaken a special campaign for the promotion of those 
movements which are represented by the journals, and invite 
co-operation in the form of scientific articles, news notes, and sug- 
gestions for improvement. Especially is it desired that every 
experiment in elementary-school work which is producing results, 
either in the change of the course of study or in the organization 
of elementary education, shall be recorded as fully as possible in 
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this Journal. The editors will appreciate, therefore, correspond- 
ence which will bring their attention to movements which they 
ought to report, and they will gladly publish communications 
having to do with any of the matters that are of interest to 
elementary-school officers. 


On December 9 a bronze bust of Colonel Francis Wayland 
Parker was presented to the University of Chicago by his former 
pupils and associates and was unveiled in its place 
ae in Blaine Hall. The afternoon of that day was de- 
: voted to suitable exercises connected with the pres- 
entation. At twelve o’clock the Francis W. Parker Club met for 
its annual luncheon, the president of the club, Mr. H. W. Sumner, 
presiding. At the close of the luncheon brief reminiscent addresses 
were made by various members of the club. 

Following this there was a series of addresses by members of 
the University and by Judge C. S. Cutting, long associated with 
Colonel Parker as president of the board of trustees of the Cook 
County Normal School. At these exercises President Judson of 
the University presided. At the unveiling of the bust Mr. Lorado 
Taft spoke of the sculptor, Charles J. Mulligan, who executed the 
bust, Mr. Arthur J. Mason spoke for the donors, and President 
Judson received the bust. 

The occasion was made significant by an emphasis in all the 
addresses on the great and vital changes which have been realized 
in school organization since Colonel Parker began with others of 
his generation to combat formalism. The methods of school disci- 
pline have been changed in a way that recognizes the freedom and 
intelligence of pupils. The course of study has been enormously 
expanded, and the social studies have been more fully recognized. 
The systematic training of teachers has been promoted, not only 
in normal schools, but in college and university departments of 
education which have now become well-nigh universal. The 
influence of Colonel Parker in bringing about these changes was 
large. He was not a voluminous writer, but he inspired in the 
schools over which he presided a generation of workers who have 
carried out in detail the ideas which he vigorously defended. The 
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deep impression which he made on people was evidenced in all the 
addresses made, and the lasting effects of the reforms for which he 
worked were traced in many of the conditions which now pass 
without special comment because they have come, since his time, 
to be commonplace. 


The following comment by the Press, of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
is significant, not merely for the news which it contains, but also 
Sender for the definition which it attempts of a junior high 
High Schools school: 

Commissioner Wunderlich and Superintendent Hartwell, of the depart- 
ment of education, are considering introducing the junior high-school system 
in St. Paul. 

The junior high school is somewhat similar to the modern high school 
with the exception that it takes pupils from the sixth grade instead of from the 
eighth grade. It is usually followed by a senior high-school course of three 
years, thus giving six years of high-school work and six years of grade work. 
The time division has earned it the name of the ‘‘6-6”’ plan. 

Advocates of the junior high-school plan point out that it eliminates the 
daily repetition of drill in rudiments which have been previously mastered. 
Boys and girls, wasting more or less time in seventh and eighth grades, begin 
concentration. 

The courses of study are selective, making a natural grouping of adolescents 
with similar inclinations and uniform mentality. New material is brought 
before the child when he naturally is enthusiastic and at his period of greatest 
receptibility. At the same time he comes in contact with better organization 
and superior equipment. 

A more elastic and varied curriculum is offered the pupils. Instead of fol- 
lowing the limited, narrow course of the grades, the pupil can follow his natural 
inclinations. Departmental instruction, impossible in the grades, is introduced. 

One of the greatest advantages, and one that would apply peculiarly in 
St. Paul, is that a junior high school would bring an opportunity of advanced 
school nearer home. The school does not cost as much as a high school, and 
can be conducted economically on a much smaller scale. Districts at a dis- 
tance from the present high school particularly would be benefited. Incident- 
ally it would relieve congestion at both grade and high schools. 

The school, by offering specialization in vocational work, would be vitally 
culminal to those unable to continue through high school and, at the same 
time, with more academic work than is offered by grade schools, is vitally 
basal as a starting-point for higher education. 

The last argument, and another strong one in St. Paul, is that the junior 
high-school system tends to keep children in school longer. The eighth-grade- 
high-school artificial barrier is torn down and the progress toward high schools 
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is smooth and natural. The boy who normally would leave the duller studies 
of the eighth grade gladly finds himself concentrating in studies interesting 
and attractive. 


The following clipping from the Brooklyn Eagle contributes 
another to the many evidences which have been presented in this 
—" Journal of the fact that the intermediate school, or 
Support for | junior high school, appeals strongly to the imagi- 
Such Schools pation of the community. Few educational move- 
ments have been more popular than this. 


A committee of one hundred is being organized in the Sunset Park section 
of South Brooklyn, in order to secure proper educational facilities in that dis- 
trict, and it will meet at the Public Library, Fourth Avenue and Fifty-first 
Street, Monday evening, December 4, to complete its organization. Through 
their various civic associations, these men have called the attention of the 
Board of Education to the fact that the needed facilities for a proper training 
of the boys and girls of their neighborhood should be given to the Dewey 
School, No. 136, Fourth Avenue and Fortieth Street. The committee wants 
an intermediate school, and suggests the enlargement of No. 136. The city 
now owns a large plot of ground at the rear of the school, which was acquired 
several years ago, and plans for an addition have been made. 

The school is near the Bush Terminal, where there are hundreds of trades 
and offices, and the committee argues that the children of the neighborhood 
should be prepared to take their places in these enterprises. 

Principal Warren M. Van Name advocates the organization of a school 
similar to the junior high school of Rochester, in which there is an academic 
course for those who will go to high school, a commercial course for those who 
will go into business, an industrial course for those who will go into the trades, 
and a homemaking course for girls interested in domestic economics. He says 
that such a school would retain the boys and girls of the Sunset Park section 
until graduation, and would fit them either for higher education or for life 
better than anything else they have at present. 


The friends of the junior high school must be on guard against 
a misinterpretation which is likely to hamper this institution 
seriously. It is not an industrial school. To be 
sure, it does, and undoubtedly should, offer pre- 
vocational courses, and may, with propriety offer cer- 
tain industrial courses. The intermediate school is a school 
for all kinds of pupils. It is quite as important that those who are 
going on to the senior high school find appropriate work in this 
school as that the new vocational courses be developed. 


Not Industrial 
Schools 
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The following item from Hastings, Nebraska, is given, first, 
because it illustrates the danger referred to above and, secondly, 
because it gives incidentally an account of a type of building com- 
bination which will bring the new school into close relation with the 
older high school: 





The industrial arts are to be emphasized in the planning of the proposed 
$125,000 junior high school, according to members of the board of education 
seen today. An auditorium, to be used by the students of both the junior and 
the senior high schools, is a feature that is certain to be included in the plans 
of the new building. 

The board has been unanimous from the start in the opinion that the 
present heating plant should be removed from the present high-school building. 
One heating plant will serve both high schools, and it will be housed in a sepa- 
rate building. This scheme will provide for more room in the present high- 
school building and will have the effect of lowering insurance rates, it is believed. 

In addition to manual training and domestic science it is planned to house 
other branches of industrial arts in the junior high-school building. Forge 
work, an auto repair shop, and plumbing are among the industrial arts to be 
included. The domestic science, manual training, and agricultural depart 
ment are to be greatly widened in their scope. 

It is the hope of the school board to give a student, by the time he grad- 
uates from the junior high school, not only a fair education, but a general 
knowledge of atrade. This will be accomplished after a student has completed 
the course planned by the board for the junior school. If a student wishes to 
continue his or her studies, there will be but three more years of attendance to 
complete the senior high-school course. 


The problem of financing schools is one of the urgent problems 
of the day. There can be little doubt that school people will have 
to face this problem from two points of view. First, 
they will have to become very much more intelligent 
than they now are on the matter of relative costs 
within the schools. The following clipping from the Journal, of 
Columbus, Ohio, shows the type of fact which newspapers are 


School 
Finance 


selecting from annual school reports: 

The trades school is the most expensive unit of the local public-school 
system. According to the annual school report, which was sent yesterday 
to the printer, instruction there last year cost $99 a pupil. High-school edu- 
cation cost $70. 12 per capita, while that in the elementary grades averaged $32. 

Home-economics training cost an additional 71 cents, and manual training 


53 cents for each pupil enrolled in the schools. During the last school year 
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$071,531 was spent for instruction, $134,964 for operation of buildings and 
$38,383 for maintenance and repairs. 

Value of 60 school sites is listed at $1,126,000 and of 57 buildings at 
$2,858,830. For redemption of bonds $50,202 was paid, while interest on 
sinking funds ate up $59,789. 

Sooner or later such items will become the basis of discussions 
in the community, and teachers as well as administrative officers 
ought to be prepared to discuss them with intelligence. 

The second kind of study which school people will have to 
make of school problems is much broader even than that directly 
suggested by the clipping quoted above. The fact is that Columbus, 
like all Ohio cities, is seriously handicapped because of a policy of 
taxation adopted some years ago by the state. School people will 
have to take up the study of the general problem of taxation. 
The cities of the United States have not learned to tax themselves, 
and there will come in the future an increasing demand for public 
funds, not only for schools, but for other civic activities. Already 
the signs are clear that the problems are upon us. School officers 
and teachers can let the problem drift to its solution, or they can 
deal with these problems more intelligently through systematic 
study. 

The following extracts from an article in the Picayune-Times 
of New Orleans shows how one group of teachers has taken up the 
problem of publicity in the matter: 

In order to show the people of New Orleans how the support they are 
giving to the public schools of this community compares with that of other 
cities of similar size and wealth, the Associate Teachers’ League presents 
tables, facts, and figures drawn from the report of the Cleveland Education 
Survey, published last year. A few words and sentences have been left out, 
as not applicable to New Orleans, and a few words and sentences inserted, to 
bring the facts home. It is simply an adaptation of the material gathered by 
this impartial body which studies the Cleveland situation, and is used with the 
permission of Allen T. Burns, director of the survey. 

In inquiring as to the adequacy of expenditure for school purposes it must 
be borne in mind that the amounts paid out, instead of being excessive, may 
be insufficient to meet the needs of the city’s schools. While spending beyond 
its income, the school board may be spending, from an educational point of 
view, too little rather than too much. 

The determination of the sufficiency or the insufficiency of school expendi- 
ture is made difficult by the absence of a recognized standard of educational 
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costs. Students of school administration have never agreed as to how much 
a city should spend for schools for each person in the population, per $1,000 of 
wealth, per child of school age, or per child attending school. In the absence 
of such a definite standard a city’s expenditure for school purposes may best 
be measured by comparing it with the expenditures of other cities. This does 
not mean that the expenditure of any city, or the average expenditure of a 
group of cities, represents the ideal. It means rather that, as cities are work- 
ing toward a common end, in the face of common difficulties, and obstacles, the 
average achievement of a group represents the prevalent attainable ideal for 
American cities. The prevailing practice is not the goal toward which edu- 
cators are working, but a compromise between what is thought to be desirable 
and what is found to be impossible. It serves as a convenient scale by which 
to measure achievement. 

As the educational problems of the large city differ from those of the smaller 
city or town, it is important, in comparing city expenditures, to deal only with 
cities of approximately the same size. The cities with which Cleveland and 
New Orleans will be compared are all those having from 250,000 to 750,000 
inhabitants in 1913, for which year data are available. 

A small and poor city cannot spend as much money for schools as can 
a large and wealthy city; nor is it needful that a city having a small number of 
children to educate should spend as much as a city having a large number of 
children. If comparisons of educational expenditures are to yield significant 
results, differences in the resources and educational needs of the cities com- 
pared must be considered and allowance made for them. A city’s resources 
determine what it is able to spend for school purposes; its educational needs 
determine what it should spend. The amount spent, considered in relation to 
resources, reflects the community’s generosity—the value which its citizens 
place on public education; the amount spent, considered in relation to 
educational needs, indicates the character of the tools and supplies with 
which the educational authorities are asked to accomplish a given amount 
of work. 

In the present study, allowance for differences in resources will be made 
by basing comparisons on expenditures per inhabitant and expenditure per 
$1,000 of wealth; allowance will be made for differences in educational needs 
by basing comparisons on expenditures per child in average daily attendance. 
The first two standards mentioned will be used in comparing total expenditures 
for operation and maintenance; the third will be used in comparing total 
expenditures for operation and maintenance, classified expenditures for opera- 
tion and maintenance, and average annual expenditures during a period of 
years for permanent improvements in the school plant. 


After this there follow details and tables of comparative 
figures. 
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It is not within the memory of the present writer that a message 
of the president of the United States to Congress has made reference 
——" to any educational issue. Indeed, until recently the 
Subsidies for federal government held itself aloof from the organ- 
Education ization and management of public schools. The 
Bureau of Education as a limited organization within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has collected information about American 
schools and has, from time to time, brought together useful infor- 
mation about schools abroad, but the central government has 
treated education as a function of the states rather than as a 
function of the United States as a whole. 

The beginnings of a departure from this policy appear in the 
fact that the Department of Agriculture has found it necessary, in 
carrying on its economic reforms and its scientific work, to provide 
educational institutions in the different states where experiments 
can be tried and where the results of experimental investigations 
in agriculture can be taught to all classes of students. 

The movement in agriculture ultimately resulted in a recogni- 
tion of the fact that secondary schools ought also to have a hand 
in the distribution of practical knowledge about agricultural 
methods. For two years past the law subsidizing agricultural 
education has been in operation, and the effects of that legislation 
are beginning to be felt in a better supervision of agricultural 
education and in a larger provision for its spread. 

The President’s message advocates in no uncertain terms the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes bill subsidizing industrial education. 
So important is the fact that this matter has been made a special 
subject of comment by the President of the United States that we 
venture to repeat the item, although it has doubtless been read 
by all of the readers of this Journal. 


At the last session of Congress a bill was passed by the Senate, which pro- 
vides for the promotion of vocational and industrial education, which is of 
vital importance to the whole country, because it concerns a matter, too long 
neglected, upon which the thorough industrial preparation of the country for 
the critical years of economic development immediately ahead of us in very 
large measure depends. May I not urge its early and favorable consideration 
by the House of Representatives, and its early enactment intolaw? It contains 
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plans which affect all interests and all parts of the country, and I am sure that 
there is no legislation now pending before Congress whose passage the country 
awaits with more thoughtful approval or greater impatience to see a great and 
admirable thing set in the way of being done. 

When one turns now to the files of Barnard’s Journal of Edu- 
cation, he finds that the historical record of great educational 
movements, which Barnard left behind, is valuable because it con- 
tains items no less significant than this particular item. That 
the President of the United States defines industrial education as 
a great and admirable thing” is indeed a sign of the times which 
should encourage students of elementary education to take up 


ce 


with increased earnestness the problem of organizing such edu- 
cation so that it shall articulate definitely and efficiently with the 
other work of the elementary school. As soon as Congress passes 
this law, the responsibility which rests upon the professional-school 
teacher to devise proper ways of carrying out the spirit of the law 
will be greatly increased. 


The Chicago school situation has not materially changed since 
the last comment which was made on that matter in this Journal. 


The Mayor has postponed the appointment of any 
The Chicago 


new members to the Board, thus leaving the com- 
School Board “4 . € gt 


plexion of that body unchanged. That this method 
of procedure is due to the fact that it was the year of a presidential 
campaign, and that the City Council has recently taken a very 
vigorous hand in criticizing the Mayor’s appointments in general, 
and that this same Council has interested itself vigorously in school 
affairs can hardly be overlooked. 

The unchanged Board has re-elected President Loeb, who has 
been the storm center of the campaign against the Federation for 
the past year. Mr. Loeb promises a full statement of the policy 
which he will adopt, but unfortunately that statement of policy 
comes too late to be incorporated into this statement. 

In the meantime the interest on the part of the citizens in school 
affairs is steadily increasing. Numerous meetings throughout the 
city are discussing the problem of school organization. The two 
associations recently formed are beginning to hold conferences to 
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support their various bills which are likely to be presented to the 
legislature this winter. The City Council has, on the recommenda- 
tion of its committee on schools, approved a bill which reorganizes 
in wholesale fashion the school situation. This new bill is to advo- 
cate an elective board, the members of which are, according to the 
proposed bill, to be paid salaries of $5,000 each and are to be sub- 
ject to recall. The board is to be required by legislation to give 
the superintendent authority over the course of study, the appoint- 
ment of teachers, business organization, and other phases of school 
work. The teachers are to have a tenure clause, but are to be 
subject to judgment by the board as to the efficiency of their work. 

This new bill will undoubtedly face a good deal of opposition 
for some of its provisions, but the situation is hopeful in that it is 
perfectly clear that the city of Chicago must enter upon a new and 
vigorous discussion of its school policies. 


Former students and graduates of the University of Chicago 
who expect to attend the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in Kansas City in February are reminded 
of the annual dinner which is held at this meeting. 
The dinner will be at the Hotel Muehlebach on the 
evening of Tuesday, February 27, at six o’clock. The price will 
be $1.50 per plate. ‘Tickets can be secured in advance by writing 
to Dean W. S. Gray at the School of Education, or tickets will be 
supplied at the time of the dinner to all who have signified by 
Tuesday morning their intention of being present. 


Chicago 
Dinner 
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Two years ago at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence Dr. Ayres called attention to the fact that school 
surveys are a part of a general movement which is resulting in 
careful scientific studies of all social conditions. These scientific 
studies of charity organizations, housing conditions, and other 
social matters, represent the laboratory side of the social sciences. 
It is easily possible to carry on an experiment in physics in the 
narrow compass of a physics laboratory, but an experiment in 
social life requires the larger range of community organization 
which is presented by a city or a state. 

Something of the same lack of breadth has appeared in many 
of the educational discussions which were carried on prior to the 
beginning of the movement for school surveys. There were model 
schools and experimental schools which, in a limited way, tried out 
experiments in school organization, but it is the larger school sys- 
tem which brings to the surface all the problems of school organi- 
zation and methods of instruction. The school survey as a part 
of the social survey movement is therefore an enlargement of 
theoretical education and of practical reform which is steadily 
making its way and is influencing both the science of education 
and practical educational procedure. 

Such a statement as this is reinforced by the reading of a pam- 
phlet" issued by the Russell Sage Foundation. This pamphlet deals 
chiefly with the Springfield survey, of which Mr. Ayres’s school 
survey was a part. 

Without attempting to refer to all the details that are given in 
the pamphlet, attention may be called to one special section which 
answers the question which has frequently been raised in connection 
with every school survey that has been carried on. That question 
is: What are the results in tangible reforms that issue from a sur- 
vey? It may be said that a similar catalogue of results is given for 

* Community Action through Surveys. By Shelby M. Harrison. Department 
of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1916. Pp. 29. 
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other sections of the general social survey made in Springfield and 
in other cities. We quote, however, the one section which has to 
do with the results of the school survey in Springfield. 


1. The Rules of the Board of Education have been revised, reducing the 
number of committees to three, as follows: (a) Education, (6) Finance and 
Supplies, and (c) School Property. 

2. The junior high-school system has been adopted, and four junior high 
schools organized. 

3. A new high-school principal was elected, and the entire organization 
and course of study changed. Everything complained of in the survey has 
been eradicated. A well-planned system of supervised study has been intro- 
duced, and the very best of discipline is obtained without friction. 

4. A new modern high-school building is now being erected and will be 
ready for occupancy next year. This building will accommodate about 1,500 
pupils, and will cost, completed, nearly $500,000. 

5. The lighting, ventilation, and general sanitation of all the schools have 
been given attention and greatly improved. Fire-exit locks have been placed 
on all outside doors, and fire escapes on the high school. 

6. The new school buildings in course of erection meet the highest stand- 
ards of requirement with respect to lighting, heating, ventilation, and sanitation. 

7. A special supervisor of buildings is employed who sees that all of the 
property of the district is kept in proper repair. 

8. Patrons’ clubs have been organized in every district of the city, and 
nearly every schoolhouse is now used as a social center for neighborhood meet- 
ings. Public meetings and political discussions are held in the auditoriums 
of the several schools, and about one-third of the voting places of the city are 
now located in school buildings. 

9. The number of teachers employed in manual training and household 
arts has been more than doubled since the survey and pre-vocational training 
and guidance are promoted. 

10. The school census has been revised, and valuable additional information 
is now obtained. 

11. A new salary schedule for teachers and janitors has been established 
on a basis of efficiency, and the required qualifications of principals and teachers 
have been raised. 

12. Seven branch libraries have been established in as many different 
schools, and five other centers, the books being furnished to each of these twelve 
schools through the city library. 

13. Attendance department has been reorganized and an experienced 
supervisor of attendance has been secured. The work of the department has 
been studied and carefully systematized. 

14. Finally, the entire course of study for the elementary, junior high; and 
senior high schools, has been revised and modernized. 
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Superintendent Spaulding, of Minneapolis, has devised a new 
method of issuing his annual report. He has substituted for the 
usual bulky volume a series of monographs dealing with special 
aspects of school organization. He has published a list of twenty 
such monographs, which are to appear in the course of the next 
school year. 

The first two monographs’ are now at hand. They bear the 
titles, A Mullion a Year and Financing the Minneapolis Schools. 
Some of the titles of later monographs which are to be issued are: 
Where Are the Children? Keeping the Children Well, In a Major 
Key referring to music in the Minneapolis schools, Pencil and 
Brush referring to art in the Minneapolis schools, and so on. 

The purpose of these pamphlets is to make the activities of the 
Minneapolis schools accessible to the ordinary lay reader and at the 
same time to furnish students of education information in detail 
with regard to the organization and course of study of that school 
system. 

The pamphlet, A Million a Year, sets forth in great detail the 
building needs of the city of Minneapolis. There is a table of 
average costs of buildings; there is a table showing the increase in 
school population and the needs of enlarged accommodations for the 
children who are to attend the schools of Minneapolis during the 
coming year and subsequent years. The spirit of the whole pam- 
phlet is that of preparing, in a deliberate and fully studied fashion, 
for the needs of a long period of years ahead. It is gratifying to 
note that the citizens of Minneapolis were sufficiently impressed 
by the plea of Superintendent Spaulding to give him what he asked 
for, and thus meet adequately the building needs of that city for 
a considerable period of time. 

The second pamphlet, on Financing the Minneapolis Schools, 
carries on the kind of reporting which Mr. Spaulding began when 
he was superintendent of the schools of Newton, Massachusetts. 
Every student of education and many practical schoolmen have 
come to realize the importance of doing what Mr. Spaulding did in 

tA Million a Year. Monograph No. 1, Series 1916-17. Approved and ordered 
published by unanimous vote of the Board of Education, City of Minneapolis, 1916. 


Pp. 90. Financing the Minneapolis Schools. Monograph No. 2, Series 1916-17. 
Pp. 56. 
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Newton, namely, reporting fully each financial item to the people 
who pay the taxes and who are therefore interested in a very large 
measure in this material side of school organization. The mono- 
graph is rendered easy of comprehension for the ordinary reader 
by charts and diagrams that show the distribution of the funds of 
the school system over the various items of expenditure. 

The monographs are of interest, not merely because of their con- 
tents, but because of the experiment which they represent in the 
publication of an annual report. Some subdivision of the super- 
intendent’s report has from time to time been undertaken in other 
cities, but this effort to keep in constant communication each 
month in the year with the school constituency is the most extended 
publishing enterprise which has been undertaken in any school 
system of the country. 

A large sale followed the appearance of the first of these mono- 
graphs, evidently justifying Mr. Spaulding’s expectation that 
citizens would interest themselves in material of this type if he pre- 
pared it for them. It is to be confessed that the problem of getting 
hold of material of this sort grows more and more complicated each 
year for libraries and for individuals who make an effort to keep 
in contact with the school systems of the country. If all the super- 
intendents of large cities in the United States follow Mr. Spaulding’s 
example, it will become a Herculean task for the ordinary student 
of education to follow this material unless there is organized some 
central bureau of information and exchange. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that there will be in due time some systematizing of 
educational publications of this sort, so that they may not be lost 
to the individual reader. 


Two more volumes have appeared which deal, among other 
matters, with methods of efficient study. One' is written from the 
psychologist’s point of view and contains material which has been 
collected in the psychological laboratory and in the practical expe- 
rience of Dr. Kitson, who has made it his business in recent years 
to test a number of college students with a view to finding out the 

* How to Use Your Mind. By Harry D. Kitson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1916. Pp, 215. 
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way in which they do their work and the relation of methods of 
work to college grades. 

The book will be useful to elementary-school teachers, not so 
much because the advice which is given in the various chapters can 
be applied directly to elementary-school problems, but because 
it will establish that psychological point of view which is necessary 
if one is to study the needs of pupils of any age and grade. 

The first two chapters, on ‘Intellectual Problems of the College 
Freshman” and on ‘‘Note-taking,” are addressed specifically to 
college students. After these two chapters follows a series of 
chapters drawn from general psychology, one dealing with brain 
action, one with the formation of study habits, another with mem- 
ory, another with concentration of attention, and so on. In these 
psychological chapters Dr. Kitson has succeeded in giving a very 
good review of many recent psychological studies. Indeed, the 
book shows the tendency of all recent psychology to go over into 
the fields of practical application. In addition, he has turned much 
of the psychological material which he reports into interesting, 
though often very general, suggestions of how to carry on intel- 
lectual work effectively. 

The second book’ includes as one of its three subdivisions a 
chapter on the art of study. The other chapters which go to make 
up the book are on the art of story-telling and of questioning. 
Each division of the book is the outgrowth of lectures which Mr. 
Horne has addressed to teachers in various localities. Each division 
is also accompanied by a bibliography and a series of questions, so 
that the book may be used as a textbook for the training of teachers. 

The criticism which one feels disposed to make of the book 
after reading its pages is that the discussions are so brief and 
sketchy that it will be difficult to make advantageous use of the 
book without a great deal of reference to the collateral material 
which is suggested. For example, one may choose a selection from 
the last chapter on methods of study. On p. 151 Mr. Horne says: 


First of all, teachers must study with the pupils and let the pupils see how 
they themselves would set about mastering the problem or assignment. Get 


t Story-telling. Questioning, and Studying. By Herman Harrell Horne. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 181. 
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pupils to help you in the conduct of the recitation itself; as, for instance, in 
stating the aim of the lesson, selecting the main points, condensing the truths 
of the whole into a single statement, and seeing the bearing of the lesson on 
living. For acquainting pupils with the method of study, there should be a 
study period in the schedule; where such a period is lacking a portion of the 
recitation period itself may be profitably given to learning how to study. 


When an inexperienced teacher reads this advice, although he | 
will be moved to try to carry out the suggestion, he will not know 
what steps to take. What is needed is explicit, detailed advice. 
Much of the literature of methodology fails because it gives the 
teacher in training general advice, but does not succeed in describ- 
ing the particular steps which are, after all, the matters that give | 
the inexperienced teacher the greatest difficulty. Still Mr. Horne’s 
book will be suggestive, and it is perhaps ungracious at this stage 
of our study of the problem of how pupils ought to study, to criticize 
too severely any effort to deal with this problem. Sketchiness is 
in part due to the fact that we have no final solution of the questions | 
that here arise. 


The New York Public Education Association is one of the most | 
conspicuous illustrations of an organization which has brought pri- | 
vate contributions to bear on the development of public elementary 
education. Not only has this organization participated in the 
discussion of many of the general problems of administration in 
New York City, but it has taken a hand in the working out of 
certain very interesting experiments. 

A recent pamphlet’ published by the Association describes in 
detail the work of the visiting teacher. For some years past the 
organization has been supporting a small staff of trained people 
whose business it is to discover children who are in difficulty in their 
regular school work and to go to the homes of these children and 
see what kind of assistance can be rendered them so as to bring them 
back into proper contact with their school activities. 

The effort of this organization to start the movement for a closer 
contact between the school and the home has met with so much 


*The Visiting Teacher in New York City. By Harriet M. Johnson. Public 
Education Association of the City of New York, 1916. Pp. 84. 
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success that the Board of Education has seen the wisdom, in a num- 
ber of centers, of employing visiting teachers as a part of the regular 
staff of the schools. 

Some details of the organization of this movement are of 
importance. It was found more advantageous for the visiting 
teacher to be located at a single school than to distribute her time 
over a number of different school buildings. This definite location 
of the teacher’s work makes it possible for her to become acquainted 
with the community and with those cases which are likely to cause 
most trouble. The school reports all cases that seem to need 
attention. The different reasons for which these cases are reported 
have been tabulated. They are classified under the following 
heads: (1) conduct below standard, which is the most common 
reason for referring a case to the visiting teacher; (2) scholarship 
below standard; (3) irregular attendance; (4) ill-health; (5) 
adverse home conditions; (6) lateness and a few other miscel- 
laneous reasons. It is found in all these different cases that sym- 
pathetic attention on the part of the visiting teacher accomplishes 
more than does a drastic application of authority. As in the case 
of medical inspection, so in this general social supervision of pupils 
the school evidently can accomplish more by using educational 
methods than by using methods of the policing type. 

The pamphlet now issued by the Public Education Association 
gives a full description of the work as carried on by the teachers in 
the employ of the Association. The pamphlet is valuable as a sug- 
gestion to those who are studying the problem of improving school 
organization. It is at the same time a careful record of the results 
of a notable experiment in supplementary instruction. 

















A SCALE FOR MEASURING THE GENERAL MERIT OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE SIXTH GRADE 


FREDERICK S. BREED anp F. W. FROSTIC 
Department of Education, University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


The movement in scientific educational procedure has made 
rapid progress in the past five or six years. One phase of this 
movement that has particularly attracted wide attention is the 
measurement of abilities of pupils in elementary-school subjects. 
The demand for definite objective measurements of educational 
products is becoming more insistent in all departments of school 
work. Administrators, supervisors, teachers, and students of 
education generally are no longer satisfied with mere opinion 
regarding educational progress and efficiency. They are seeking 
for information of a definite character concerning the work of their 
schools. 

The interest manifested in such measurements is prompted by a 
desire to determine where we are, what progress we are making, 
and where we ought to be. And the “‘ought” in this case is related 
to the ‘‘is.”’ Standardization, which has for its aim the determina- 
tion of the proper requirements in the various school subjects, 
should rest, wherever possible, on measurement. If an adminis- 
trator finds that a particular class spells correctly 88 per cent of the 
words in a list selected from Column O of the Ayres spelling scale, it 
is clear that he has a definite objective measurement of the spelling 
achievement of that class. If he finds that a class advances from 
quality 11 to quality 12 on the Thorndike handwriting scale, it is 
clear that he has a definite measure of the improvement of this 
class. Finally, it seems clear that by means of just such measure- 
ments as these the most satisfactory standards of educational 
attainments are to be established. What a pupil ought to do 
should be determined on the basis of what he can do. Standards 
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must be dependent on actual measurement and not on arbitrary 
judgment. 

Among the various school subjects, English composition is 
generally conceded to be one of the most difficult to measure. The 
best-known means that have been prepared for the measurement 
of this subject are the Hillegas-Thorndike scale and the Harvard- 
Newton scales. The Hillegas-Thorndike scale measures the 
“quality of English composition by young people,”’ and by quality 
is meant general merit. The Harvard-Newton scales, four in 
number, are designed to measure the ability of upper grammar-grade 
pupils in each of the four types of composition. 

The scale described and reproduced below has been devised to 
measure the general merit of English composition of sixth-grade 
children. It is nota scale in the same sense as the instrument which 
the grocer uses for weighing sugar is a scale. It is rather like the 
supposititious scale described by Thorndike’ in his monograph, 
“The Measurement of Achievement in Drawing.” ‘“If we had 
a series of blocks of lead,” says Thorndike, ‘‘ weighing 2.4, 3.9, 
5.7, 6.5, 7.8, 8.6, 10.5, 11.8, 12.6, 13.5, 14.4, 16, and 17 pounds 
respectively, they would be a scale or graded series of standards for 
weight substantially as these drawings are a graded series of 
standards of children’s drawings.”’ 

This kind of scale is not original with scientific students of 
education. It is well known in other scientific fields. Some readers 
may be familiar with the scale of hardness used in mineralogy, or 
with the hemoglobin scale used by physicians, or with the tintometer 
of the industrial arts. The scale of hardness is a series of mineral 
specimens ranging through ten steps of hardness. The hardness 
of each of the specimens of the scale has been carefully determined. 
The hardness of any unknown mineral may be tested by comparing 
it with the scale. When a mineral on the scale is found that resists 
abrasion to about the same degree as the unknown, the hardness 
of that member of the scale is assigned to the mineral tested. The 
hemoglobin scale of the physician is used in a similar manner. A 
drop of blood is allowed to fall on standard blotting-paper, and the 
stain is matched against a series of tints on a lithographic scale. 

* Teachers College Record, XIV, 352. 
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The numbers above the samples represent amounts of merit. 
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The hanjict shop for there 
there was so many in it. After 
a little they it going. And 

they to pleace were the the picine 
was. They all get out of the 
hounce and but there thing 
down 
on the table and rain out to 
play. After they were platy 
the had there lunce, And 
They had a very nice time. 


2.7 


When the enginer stop, one 
of the boy took his shoes and 
off 
stcocking Vand got out into the 
river and bushe the bout a little 
so as to stare the enginer 
a going, when that had 
stared the bowt went aright. 
And they went rideing 
around the river where 
having a nice time went 
one of the girl saw a water— 
lillies and they try to pick when she 
fell in the river but she got 
aright, her cloth were wet 
some but they soon try, and 
she got her water lillies 
When they were throu- 
ght rideing they got out and 
went to the bank and 
had their lounce, After 
that they play games, 
which then they began 
to pick flowers in the woold 
But when they went home 
they had many beautiful flow r 
to take their mothers. But 
when the departed they 
all to their teacher we all 
have like you this year and 
hope you will teach again 
next vear. And we al 
we have pass this year. 









3.7 


sar the park when the-enjre 
They pattled ashore and went on 
there 
to the parck. Phere t There,-the was ¢ 
had another f boat. At After a while they 
asked the man if he would tow the boat. back 
when he went and he said that he would. When 
evening came the man told the teacher that he 
was going f back. The teacher-giet gathered the 
children together and went to there boat, where 
on 
the man had already tied the top rope om the 
were towed 
boat. They all got in and wont back-tb up the 
river. Then they departed and went home happily. 


They were 1 
engin stoped. 








man who 
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Jack the one who was runing 
the launch said, “lets take these pales 
and push the launch to shore. Yes! Yes! 
let do said all; we took the poles 
and tu) pushed it to shore. Jack 
vot out and looked around. He saw 
a house over yonder, he went over 
to see if they had any gasoline, 
when, he got there and ask they 
had none. When he came back 
we were suprised to (she) see 
him without the gasoline. He 
snid, “lets go out here and walk 
the rest of the way. We (w) all 
said yes, because it was only about 
one and a half (ba) blocks or so. 
When we arrived at the wood 
we all ran to get a the 
tables set and get every thing 
ready, that so went we got 
through picking a few we coald 
eat our lunch. When we got 
enough (w) violets, of purple, white 
and yellow, dutechmans breechs, 
an Jiles and ete. we ate our 
luanch and had a fine time. 
We got ready to go home 
and a big cloud of black was 
over us, we got ready just the 





same and had to push it alone the way hon: 
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After a time floating on the river.They got 

it started and away they went, It was two 

oclock when they got to the picnic grounds. 

All played games till 3oclock, then they 

had lunch, and played awhile longer, then 

got ready to come back. John took the 

baskets to the river to puttin the boat 

but it was gone. one of the boys went 

up the river a little ways, but 

stayed to long, The children thought some 

one stole it. They were all there, but where was 
Jack? Henery heard the chucking of a boat, 

He ran to the river, and saw Jack coming 

around the curve, He gave Jack a scolding 

for taking the boat. So they loaded the things in 
and started for home. They all landed 

safe, and were glad that the engine did 

uot buck, that ended the picnic. 


7.0 


. 
“Oh,” crief Thoney, “what shall we 
do. The teacher who had been 
shouting with the children, turned 
pale for just ahead of them was 
a swift currant which, she knew, 
would (lu) hurrel the launch 
up side down and drownd them all. 
Some of the little girls began to 
cry but the teacher relized that 
something must be done at once. 
She was a brave and gritty little lady 
and so she resolved to do 
a dangerous thing. She knew that 
if the boat could be turned on some 
other course that they might 
see a boat and be saved but 
no body ever ventured in this 
dangerous place. 








ix A little 
ways from the launch was a 
he long board. 
floating around. 

If they could but reach this it 

might mean safty for they could 

push the boat out of this course. 

There was a rope in the launch 
and the teacher tied it around her 
waist and had four of her strongest 
hoys to hold on the other end, 

The teacher jumped over board for 

she could swim quite good. 

Three times the board slipped 
out of her hands and she was almost 
discouraged. when at last she got it. 

A shout of joy arose from the boat 

amd but the teacher had no 

time to join them for in two 
more minutes the boat would be 

in the currant. 

She got on board andén 
before they could realize what 
was happening she was pusshing 
the boat out of its course and some 
of the big boys were helping her. 

At last the boat moved into other 


8.0 


They had run out of gasoline, 
they were it was ten feet deep and no 
one could swim. 

What could they do with all # 
ren, crying and shreiking with the fear of 
not being able to have the picnic. ti 

The man that ran the engine told the 
others that they must wait for someone 
come along and take them to the dock, ‘Then, 
children were getting nervous about 
staying over night. 

Suddenly a bright thought came to 
the teacher, She said, “Children, can’t we 

a picnic on the boat? There is plenty of gi) 
ting down games, I am shure. “This Ides 
ed the children and soon they were very 
laughing, Soon as the big steamer ‘Armady 
went past and offered to take them in but 
the children were having so good a time 
that they asked the ‘Armada’ to come back at 
tive o’clock. 
They had their picnic lunch on the 
boat at four o'clock, and by five they were 
willing to go back. 

They afterwards said it was more 

fun than al] the other picnics put to- 
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“What! the engine stopped, well I 
declare,” ex claimed the teacher, “and we 
time 
were planning such a fineY too,” she finishel 
I am very sorry this has happed 
madam,” said the boatman,” but we arte 
in no great danger, as I have a friend 
near here whe will help me get ashore.” 
At this the boatman took a 
shining white whistle from his pocket 
and blew three long shrill blasts, 
which T suppose was some signal for a 
heavily built man was soon on the 
bank and after finding what was wanted 
he was soon in his boat house after his row 
Soon every one was safely landed 
on the opposite shore, and to judge by 
their faces enjoying themselves very 
much. 
The boat was fixed in a short 
time and they all got in and hed a 
happy time riding. 
They all thought this landing place 
was fully as nice as the other and 
it fact as good as any other. 


9.7 
“What is the matter”? asked Miss 6 
the teacher of the school, to the man who 
was running the little launch. “I’m 
sorry mam,” he said, “But the gasoline 
has given out.” Some of the more timid 
children began to cry. “Hush,” said the 
teacher a little sternly, “We cannot let 
this accident spoil our picnic.” “Why 
can't we have our lunch right in the 
hont?” erted Mary, Brightly. “That is 
a fine idea, Mary,” the teacher said 
gratefully. With the help of the pupils 
Miss Green managed to set the lunch 
on the floor of the boat. After lunch 
their spirits began to rise, and they amused 
themselves by telling stories. 
All this while they were drifting 
along quietly. “There is a launch 
coming towards us!” exclaimed a small 
hoy. Miss Green looked and sure 
enough there was a launch heading 
directly towards them, They were towed 
back home by this boat. That was 
a fine picnic after all, “chorused the 
children as they stepped on firm 
land once more. 
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The scale indicates hemoglobin content from to to 100 per cent. 
The tintometer is used in like fashion to determine the tints of 
solutions and fabrics. 

In the same manner we have in this composition scale a series 
of samples whose values have been carefully determined by the 
average judgment of over sixty individuals, nearly all of whom were 
experienced teachers, twenty of them specialists in English, and 
the remainder students of education. These samples have been 
arranged in ascending order, 0.2, 2.7, 3.7, 4-7) 5-7, 7-0, 8.0, 9.0, 
and 9.7 being the values assigned. Just as the student of miner- 
alogy can determine the hardness of a mineral more accurately with 
the hardness scale, and the physician can estimate the amount of 
color in the blood with greater precision by the use of the hemo- 
globin scale, so the teacher can determine the merit of a sample of 
English composition with greater precision by comparing it with a 
graded series of evaluated compositions such as the present scale. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALE 


The construction of this scale grew out of an attempt to survey 
the instruction in English in a selected sixth grade in each of ten 
Michigan cities. The following letter was sent to the superintend- 
ents of ten school systems inviting their co-operation in the work: 


DEAR SIR: 

With the assistance of advanced students in the Department of Education 
of the University of Michigan, I am planning to make a limited survey of the 
work of the sixth grade in each of ten Michigan public-school systems. It is our 
desire that the school systems co-operating in the work be of varying size, and, 
where there are a number of sixth grades, that the grade selected for testing 
be, as nearly as can be judged, as good as any in the city. It is our intention 
to submit to the principal and teacher, or teachers, with the consent of the 
superintendent, not over six tests, with directions for giving. The tests are 
limited to six because we wish to confine ourselves to those subjects in which 
standard scores or scales of measurement have been developed. The subjects 
are: reading, arithmetic, writing, English composition, spelling, and drawing. 
After the work has been done by the pupils, it will be forwarded to the University 
and scored by means of the scales now available in the subjects named. The 
purpose of the investigation is threefold: (1) to demonstrate the use of scales 
of measurement, (2) to secure for the superintendent a comparative estimate 
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of the work of a sample grade in his schools, (3) to make a study of the scales 
of measurement and their application. 

It is our desire to go ahead with the work as soon as the schools approve 
and the tests can be prepared. If you feel that the survey as outlined would 
be beneficial to you and your schools, we should be pleased to have you join 
with us. An early reply will be appreciated. 


The names of the towns and cities in which these systems of 
schools were located, with populations according to the Michigan 
Teachers’ Directory for 1915, are as follows: 


SOU TARVER. .......0006s050% 4,500 PO SIMEON 6:00 cece es 22,500 
AMOE RSVETS....... 2.000020 5,500 RUNRW. 82322 ois on saa 30,000 
ES a ee 6,000 GANAS siglo ists erste 0lo 0 42,000 
RDINNIBIO b 5: ie nina tennis Ria kw lew 10,000 RCAMAMIAROO 6d 1-0 a1e.0's 161s 48,000 
i Ce 16,000 Grand Raps... ......<<. 6.5% 112,571 


Favorable replies were received from all of the ten. The fol- 
lowing composition test, with accompaning directions for giving, 
was then sent to the superintendents along with the tests in the 
five other branches included in the survey. 


ComposiITIon TEST 


When the sixth grade is distributed through two or more rooms see that this 
test is given in all these rooms during the same session. 

Uniform paper (which has been supplied) and pens should be distributed 
and ready for use before the teacher begins the test. See that each sheet is 
headed with (a) the pupil’s name, (}) the grade, (c) the school, (d) the city, 
(e) the date. 

Say to the children: “I am going to read you the first part of a story 
called ‘The Picnic,’ and when I am through I want you to write the rest of it for 
me. Listen carefully.” 


THE PICNIC 


It was a beautiful day in June, and the pupils were busily planning for a 
picnic which was to take place that afternoon in the park a mile down the 
river. 

“Now, John, don’t forget to bring your spoon and tin cup, and, Mary, 
be sure that you have enough sandwiches,” said the teacher. After a few 
words to some of the other pupils who were going to the picnic, she dismissed 
them, all eager for the coming event, and all promising to be on hand at one 
o’clock, at the landing, ready for a jolly time. 

One o’clock found them all assembled, with baskets packed and happy 
faces. The boat in which they were to start was a sturdy little gasoline 
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launch, with plenty of room in it for all. They stowed themselves aboard, 
and shouted to be off. Soon they were chugging merrily down the stream. 

Everything seemed to be going along smoothly, when suddenly the engine 
stopped running! 


“Now, I want you to use your imagination and make up fhe rest of the 
story for yourself. Think of what you would have done if you had been on the 
boat when it stopped, and what other adventures the pupils might have had 
during the rest of the afternoon. I shall give you twenty minutes in all to 
think of your story and to write it, but do not start writing until you have 
thought of something that will make a good story. Are there any questions ?”’ 

Answer any questions which may arise, but be careful not to give the 
pupils any hints which might suggest to them a possible ending for the story. 
Be sure that the pupils understand that a reproduction of the story read is not 
wanted. Then, say, ‘You may begin.” 

Keep the time accurately from this point, and at the end of exactly twenty 
minutes, say, ‘‘Stop writing,” and collect the papers. 

Please indicate the sex of the pupil when the same is not clear from the 
hame. 

By this means 481 samples of English composition were obtained 
on the same subject and under relatively similar conditions. Since 
the superintendents were asked to submit the test to a sixth grade 
“as good as any in the city,” it is fair to suppose that many of them 
submitted it to the better classes, if not to the best, and that the 
samples therefore represent a range of ability somewhat above the 
normal for this grade. After the samples had been numbered and 
were ready to be scored, it seemed possible to build out of this ma- 
terial a scale that would score the results from these several schools 
more satisfactorily than the Hillegas-Thorndike scale. 

The 481 samples were thereupon submitted to three competent 
judges, who graded them independently into ten groups according 
to their general merit as samples of English composition. The 
samples were arranged in such a manner that the poorest specimens 
were placed in group 1, next to the poorest in group 2, and so on by 
approximately equal steps to the best group, which was marked ro. 
The reports of the three judges were then tabulated and a set of 
70 samples chosen from the 481 for further investigation. These 
samples were selected according to agreement in the reports of the 
judges, i.e., those samples were selected for further use which showed 
an agreement in the reports of two or more judges in placing them 
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in a given group. As might be expected, there were very few 
extremely poor samples ‘and very few of the highest quality. 
Almost all of the samples at the extremes of the distribution were 
included in the list of 70. 

This set of 70 samples therefore represented the total range of 
composition ability of the grade measured. These samples were 
typewritten in such a manner as to reproduce as exactly as possible 
the form of the compositions, handwriting alone being excluded. 
This meant that margins, paragraphing, relative length of lines, 
and erasures, as well as errors in spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation, were reproduced. The 70 typewritten samples were 
then submitted to 20 judges, students of education, most of whom 
were experienced teachers, with the following instructions: 


DIRECTIONS TO JUDGES 


” 


1. Read the accompanying ‘‘Composition Test,” showing the conditions 
under which the compositions were produced. 

2. Read the samples carefully, arranging them in five groups according 
to their general merit as samples of English composition. Put those which 
appear to be the best in group (A), the next in rank in group (B), and so on in 
groups (C), (D), and (E). Do not try to put the same number in each group, 
but simply group those which seem nearest in rank for convenience in step 3. 

3. Then, beginning with the poorest group, find the poorest sample, then 
by comparison the next to the poorest and so on until the best of all the samples 
in all the groups is found. It is best to compare but two samples at once and 
decide their relative positions by judging whether one is better or worse than the 
other. You should now have the seventy samples arranged in the order of 
merit with the poorest on the bottom and the best on the top. 

4. Compare the samples once more and make any corrections you think 
necessary in the relative rank of each. 

5. Fill out the following table from your arrangement of samples, marking 
the poorest sample 1, and so on up to the best, which should be marked 7o. 

Number of Rank 


sample assigned 
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6. Please do not confer with anyone on any part of the work. 

7. Kindly return the compositions with your report in the inclosed stamped 
and addressed envelope. 

8. Write your name and address below and estimate the time required 
to do the work. 


SES aOR ey nm RSP ARR 3 c= ic eR a a iar PRA fc 


From the reports of these judges Table I was prepared, showing 
the positions assigned the various samples. Only 25 of the 70 
samples appear in the table, these being the 25 that were subse- 
quently used in further investigation. ‘The 25 samples were selected 
by a method similar to that used in the selection of the final samples 
of the scale which is described more fully on a later page. From the 
set of 70 samples it was found that at least 14 separate scales could 
be selected in which a scale step varied from 0.75 to1.25 P.E. Of 
the 70 samples, 35 were included in one or more of these scales. Of 
these 35, 10 were rejected. These. 10 samples were located at 
intermediate steps where there were other samples with a greater 
frequency of appearance in the 14 scales. Thus there were left 
for further study 25 samples. 

From Table I, Table II was compiled showing the number of 
better judgments. The number of better judgments in each case 
was determined by comparing the positions assigned each sample 
with the positions assigned every other sample in the set. For 
example, if we compare sample 421 with sample 275 in Table I, it 
will be seen that sample 421 was judged better than sample 275 six 
times, that is, 6 of the 20 judges thought sample 421 better than 
sample 275. 

In order to secure a more accurate rating through greater com- 
petency of judges, these 25 samples were submitted to 20 special 
teachers of English, most of whom were teachers in Michigan high 
schools, with the same directions for judging the samples and 
recording the results as were sent to the first set of 20 judges, except 
that, since there were but 25 samples in this set, they were in- 
structed, in arranging the samples in order, to call the poorest 
sample 1 and the best 25. ‘The results from these judges appear 
in Tables III and IV, Table IV being prepared from Table III in 
the same manner as Table II was prepared from Table I. 
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From the data of Table IV the scale was derived by the method 
of right and wrong judgments.* If we compare sample 195 of this 
table with sample 421, it will be noticed that 5 of the judges consid- 
ered sample 195 better than sample 421, and therefore the rest of the 
judges, 15 in number, considered sample 421 better than sample 195. 
The 5 judgments making sample 195 better than sample 421 
represent the “wrong” judgments, and the 15 judgments making 
sample 421 better than sample 195 represent the ‘‘right” judg- 
ments. ‘The data of Table IV are readily reducible to percentages of 
“better” judgments on inspection. For example, the comparison 
between sample 195 and sample 421 may read, “‘25 per cent of the 
judges considered sample 195 better than sample 421, and 75 per cent 
considered sample 421 better than sample 195.” 

The unit of difference between the samples of this scale is 
defined as that difference which 75 per cent of the judges are able 
to distinguish and 25 per cent of the judges fail to distinguish. 
If all of the judges consider one sample better or worse than another, 
it is evident that we have no means of knowing how much better or 
worse the one is than the other. Further, if half of the judges con- 
sider one sample better than another and half consider it worse, it 
is evident that the samples may be regarded as of equal value. 
When 75 per cent of the judges judge one composition better than 
another and 25 per cent regard it as worse, comparison of the surfaces 
of distribution of the judgments on the two compositions shows 
clearly that the median values of the two compositions are separated 
on a common scale by a distance equal to the probable error. A 
unit on the present scale is therefore 1 P.E. 

A scale is more convenient as an instrument of measurement if 
the steps are of equal size. An inspection of Table IV shows that 
it is not possible to select from the samples therein represented all 
the samples of a scale so that each step will be exactly 1 P.E. 
Percentages of ‘‘worse”’ judgments other than 25 may be expressed 
in terms of probable error by reference to Table V. 

If we begin the selection of a scale with sample 195 (Table IV), 
sample 421 will be the next member, one step higher, since 25 per 


?G. S. Fullerton and J. M. Cattell, “On the Perception of Small Differences,”’ 
Philosophical Series of the Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, 1892, No. 2, 
pp. 12 f. 
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cent of the judges considered sample 195 better than sample 421. 
In the same manner sample 360 was selected as the next higher 
member, since the difference between samples 421 and 360 was 
found to be 1 P.E. Sample 30 followed sample 360 in like fashion. 
Since no sample was found which differed from sample 30 by exactly 
25 per cent worse judgments, sample 228 was selected because its 
percentage of worse judgments approximated the desired percentage 
as Closely as that of any other sample. Sample 30 was considered 


TABLE V 


TABLE FOR DETERMINING THE PROBABLE ERROR FROM THE PERCENTAGE OF 
WRONG JUDGMENTS 





Percentage of Probable Percentage of | Probable | Percentage of | Probable 





Wrong Judgments} Error Wrong Judgments Error Wrong Judgments | Error 
i. 3-45 ” Or eee 1.36 ee \  -Gesy 
2. 3.05 RO ch Seiwa amit 1.30 Baie astiel 53 
Bcd lela wasters oes 2.79 Bre lakeiasnbieats 1.25 Sa dseidalctoto tans .49 
Bisicis ss Wseranaste 2.60 DR ois epvativn ciara r.20 Bais neal chesians -45 
eee ee 2.44 Di cscs ewes 1.14 SON ay sieialetussee | -41 
Sint owewetae 2.31 Teo are I.10 PS Se .38 
ee ee 2.10 BN a Rhee a tard 1.05 a | 34 
Ds isrs nsateseeune 2.08 Di aicisiw ts aiaials I.00 Fe .30 
Duins Socesune 1.99 ) eS, 0.95 Mahieu ccicnats . 26 

DOs Grates 1.90 NY eases rat a dois taea'e 0.91 MA Gee iss. ace vesteseses | a2 

Ce er See Pe 1.82 FES sie ghd’ Soetons 0.86 Dh OC .19 
Diane sneer 1.74 BO eG rislnaaiele wit 1. ae |e ee, 255 

BSS a\o ge Sacer 1.67 Co ee ae aa |e’: oe one es 

Fas 1.60 Psa tts ean cra ta 0.74 7 a .07 

ae | 1.54 Bee cvwiwicteae.oied 0.69 MOK «sas etarsee | 04 

BO ieivnroniaisra 1.47 Mar cwawencoae 0.65 BO orc wiptcnaise | 0.00 

: © DE ae Tan | 34---.seeeeee OnOE Miioein a croccsnaters| eine Gwe 








better than sample 228 by 20 per cent of the judges. This differ- 
ence in percentage expressed in terms of probable error, according 
to Table V, is 1.25 P.E. The remaining samples of the scale were 
selected by proceeding in the same manner. Table VI gives a list 
of these samples with the percentages of better judgments, the prob- 
able error differences, and the probable error distances from the 
lowest sample in the scale. 

In addition to the percentages of better judgments from Table 
IV, there are presented in Table VI the percentages of better 
judgments on the same samples from Table II. We have in these 
two sets of figures a means of comparing the rating given these 
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samples by the 20 students of education with that given by the like 
number of special teachers of English. It is interesting to note that 
not only do the samples preserve the same relative rank in both 
sets of judgments, but—what is more interesting—the intervals 
between samples are judged exactly the same by both in all but two 
cases, and in each of these cases the variation is slight. With so 
small a difference in the results from the two sets of judges, the 
writers seemed justified in adopting for the final scale the values 
from Table IV. 





TABLE VI 


VALUE INTERVALS BETWEEN SCALE SAMPLES 


Percentage of 
Better Judgments, 


Percentage of 


Samples Better Judgments, |P.E. Distance from) Distance from 





Table IV Preceding Sample Sample 195 Table 

EGS SosS temic ower eoenk as bs cle oo sere en's oo BO. Aidesecebesie 
BOL. .shakseeeou.- 75 1.0 1.0 60 
ee 75 ro 2.0 75 
Se ee eee 75 1.0 3.0 75 
eee 80 1.25 4.25 80 
REO aS stotnnins 75 I.0 6.25 75 
BOO Sch e abe ckuen 75 1.0 7 25 85 
Pee eee 7° c.78 8.03 70 


Any scale to be of fullest service must be graduated with refer- 
ence to an established zero point. From Table VI one can see that 
sample 8 is 5.03 steps above sample 30, but he cannot say how 
many times better sample 8 is than sample 30. In other words, 
the measurement is only relative. Another set of judgments was 
therefore necessary to determine the distance of the lowest sample 
of the scale from zero. A set of 7 compositions was accordingly 
submitted to 20 competent judges with instructions to arrange 
them in the order of merit. This list of 7 was made up of samples 
580, 595, and 607 from the Hillegas list and samples 312, 287, 303, 
and 195 from our sixth-grade list. Sample 580, assigned zero value 
by Hillegas, was assumed here to have zero value. The other two 
Hillegas samples were selected because they were known to have 
values in the neighborhood of zero. The samples chosen from 
our sixth-grade list were those which, according to our figures, 
approximated most closely zero values. The results of these 
judgments appear in Tables VII and VIII. 
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In Table VIII it will be noticed that 45 per cent of the judges 
considered sample 580 better than sample 312. According to Table 
VI this percentage of worse judgments implies a difference between 
the two compositions of 0.19 of a step. Assuming the value of 
sample 580 to be zero as above stated, the absolute value of sample 



















TABLE VIII 


NUMBER OF BETTER JUDGMENTS FOR A SET OF 7 SAMPLES 
RANKED BY 20 JUDGES 





Samples 580 312 595 289 303 195 
ye ae ° I ho Toca adosicn sntnere ss 
MDs 6 pul wise le aiwie Ws 9 2 I Se emer 
ER ee ti ery (ere 3 I o | © 
595 Fy oer Ce Pees Demeor 6 5 | 3 
OAS CMTS Hommes Preitr ay Seer = 1.9 
ORAS As Picpae Ans: (Nitepe ary Nesremee [eptmanees ft fem ne | ax 
RDS e Dc ccecanle cous clesncewlkcs relies Veenlanawon ‘SSeeeeeren 


TABLE IX 


VALUE INTERVALS OF SCALE SAMPLES FROM AN ESTABLISHED ZERO 


Percentage of |P.E. Distance from! Distance from | Final Value 





Samples Better Judgments | Preceding Sample Sample 580 Assigned 

BN eee icp inte ie ae ease in lopiecsiar A « ein es wines we 6% 0. 0 0.0 
BES cise sishe Sipe n 55 0.19 0.19 0.2 
eee 85 1.54 i r.7 
ee re 70 0.78 2.55 2.5 
Robo cece cre hee 55 0.19 2.70 ay 
BOR. cis x's 75 I.00 3.70 2.7 
MED cn a sles ie ps thier 75 1.00 4.70 4-7 
Se rae 75 I.00 5.70 Say 
228. 80 1.225 6.95 70 
126. 75 1.00 7-95 8.0 
448. 75 1.00 8.95 9.0 

Di bis ante wipes oieiaes 70 0.78 9-73 9.7 


* Not used in the final scale. 


312 is therefore 0.19 of a step above zero. Similarly the difference 
between samples 312 and 595 is found to be 1.54 P.E. The 
percentages of better judgments, the P.E. distances between the 
samples, and the P.E. distances above sample 580 appear in Table 
IX. The Hillegas samples do not appear in the final scale. 
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APPLICATION OF THE SCALE 


The samples of the final scale, arranged in ascending order 
with the values affixed, were printed as they appear in the insert 
(facing p. 309) and used to score the samples of composition obtained 
from the to cities. Each sample of composition was scored by 5 
competent individuals. The average of the 5 scores assigned to a 
sample was taken as the score of that sample. The average score 
of the samples from any grade was taken as the composition score 
of that grade. The results of the scoring appear in Table X. The 
different sixth grades, indicated by letters, appear in the order of 
rank according to their average scores. Rank 1 indicates the 
lowest rank and to the highest. 


TABLE X 


Tue ABILITY IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION OF A SELECTED 
SrixtH GRADE IN EacH OF TEN MICHIGAN CITIES 





City —— of | Score | Rank 

PSs cabin gions A 5-477 | I 
DD Sas Gotia ain oa A | 5.582 | 2 
MC cumean'sr bie .| AandB_ | 5-738 | 3 
: ee .| AandB 5-941 4 
Le oe A 5-995 5 
Bi oa eases esis A and B 6.077 6 
ree A 6.104 | 7 
rs | A and B 6.196 | 8 
hiss cai ine ateat A and B 6.211 9 

A 6.446 10 


An examination of the scores of Table X shows that the differ- 
ence between the score of the lowest school on the list and that of 
the highest is 0.969, or practically 1 step on the scale. At first 
glance this difference may appear to be strikingly small, and one 
may be tempted to conclude that the composition abilities of the 
10 schools are practically equal. The question might well be 
raised, however, How large a difference in ability is represented by 
one step on the scale? If one assume equal enrolments in the 
grades tested, and plot a surface of distribution of composition 
ability for School A and a similar one for School J, and if these 
surfaces of distribution be so placed that the median of one is 1 P.E. 
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distant from the median of the other, as the above difference would 
require, it will be observed that 75 per cent of the pupils of School J 
are above the median of School A. This means that for every two 
pupils of School A making a grade of 5.7 or better on the scale, there 
are three pupils in School J making the same grade or better. The 
meaning of a difference of one step on the scale might be expressed 
more clearly if we knew the amount of time or the amount of 
teaching effort that would be required to produce this degree of 
improvement in a sixth grade. In the opinion of the writers, both 
the time and the effort would probably be much larger than a 
cursory examination of the scores of Table X might lead one to 
suppose. It is evident that some three or four years of composi- 
tion teaching has been necessary to advance the sixth grade of 
School A from a point somewhat above zero ability to an ability 
represented by the score 5.477. Again, the amount of time and 
effort necessary to advance a class one unit above 5.477 would 
certainly be greater than the amount of time and effort necessary 
to advance the same class a unit from any point below 5.477. 
Finally, judging from previous studies in measurement, the writers 
are of the opinion that the range of variation of median-grade 
abilities for the eight grades in composition would not be greater 
than the range of ability shown on this scale. In view of these 
considerations, it seems reasonable to suppose that there is in all 
likelihood as much as a year’s composition training represented 
by the difference in the scores of Schools A and J. However, the 
amount of this difference could be determined by experiment with 
approximate accuracy. 

To measure a grade by means of this scale, first administer the 
test according to the instructions given earlier in the paper. Then 
apply the scale to the results by comparing each composition 
carefully with the samples on the scale and recording for it as its 
score the numerical value of the scale sample resembling it most. 
The average of these scores will be the score of the grade. A com- 
parison of this average with the scores of the schools presented in 
Table X should give a definite notion concerning the standing of the 
grade tested. ‘The reader should be reminded, however, that the 
scores of these schools are probably somewhat higher than they 
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would have been had the grades been randomly selected. They 
probably represent, therefore, a desirable standard of attainment 
or guide for sixth-grade classes. 

In making comparisons two other points should be kept in mind: 
first, the tests were given near the middle of a semester, more 
accurately, the latter part of April; and secondly, 72 per cent of the 
pupils tested were in Grade VIA, that is, high-sixth grade. This 
was due, of course, to the fact that in several of the selected sixth 
grades there were no lower divisions. 

It is hoped the scale may serve a wider usefulness than the 
measurement merely of sixth-grade composition ability. If one 
were desirous of sampling the composition product of a school 
system and were limited to the measurement of one grade, no 
grade, probably, would be more satisfactory for this purpose than 
the sixth. ‘The sixth-grade results in this case might be regarded 
just as Stone regarded the results from his sixth-grade arithmetic 
tests—as symptomatic for the school system. 

Our debt to Thorndike and Hillegas, which will be apparent 
throughout our paper, we gladly acknowledge. 














THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 


EDWARD N. CLOPPER 
Secretary for Northern States, National Child Labor Committee, New York City 

The Federal Child Labor law passed by Congress last September 
will, when it takes effect in September, 1917, bar from interstate 
commerce the products of mines and quarries where children under 
sixteen years of age are employed, and the products of mills, can- 
neries, factories, and workshops where children under fourteen 
years of age are employed, or where children between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age work more than eight hours a day or at night. 
The act is based upon what is virtually a new interpretation of the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution, for it is the only 
federal law whose ultimate effect is to regulate conditions of employ- 
ment within the states. This effect is produced indirectly, because 
the wording of the law is not aimed straight at the conditions of 
employment, but at the market for products. However, in actual 
practice the effect of ‘‘Thou shalt not ship”’ is the same as that of 
“Thou shalt not hire.” The employer is still free to employ chil- 
dren as he pleases, within the limits prescribed by the law of the 
state in which he operates, so far as his-business in that state is 
concerned, but as he depends chiefly on interstate commerce to 
market his products, he is forced to comply with the federal law. 

It will be observed that this law applies only to that phase of 
child labor which is found in the productive industries of manu- 
facturing, mining, and quarrying. ‘This limited application of the 
law is due partly to the public’s correspondingly limited concep- 
tion of the problem, and partly to the limitations of the interstate 
commerce clause itself as a means of attacking a national situation 
of this kind. According to our latest federal census the number of 
children ten to fifteen years of age employed in these industries 
is only 15 per cent of the total number of such children engaged in 
all gainful occupations, yet the popular conception of child labor 
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is almost entirely restricted to this part of the problem. When 
anyone mentions child labor, the average person immediately 
visualizes a scrawny, flat-chested, pale-cheeked little boy or girl 
standing by a spinning-frame in a southern cotton mill, or an over- 
worked, dirty-faced lad in a West Virginia coal mine. The public 
is not yet familiar with the types of child workers in the more 
extensive fields of agriculture, domestic and personal service, trade, 
transportation, and public and professional service. While it 
cannot be said that this restricted popular conception was entirely 
responsible for the limited application of the federal law, inasmuch 
as the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce could 
hardly be stretched to cover all these fields, nevertheless it is 
undoubtedly true that if public opinion had been as well developed 
concerning the abuse of children in these other phases as it was 
concerning their abuse in manufacturing and mining, some way of 
improving the whole situation through federal action would cer- 
tainly have been found. 

In fact, the freedom of the states to deal with any phase of the 
problem has not been much curtailed by this act. So far as child 
employment in manufacturing, mining, and quarrying is concerned, 
the four standards embodied in the federal law had already been 
adopted by most of the states; indeed, the federal law might be 
called a national ratification of the state regulations for these 
branches of productive industry. After the law takes effect, the 
states will continue to enjoy the right to correct or neglect the other 
forms of child labor as they see fit. 

One of the reasons for the enactment of the federal bill was the 
demand for comprehensive and vigorous authority to deal with 
our widespread and baffling problems. ‘This demand is expressing 
itself in the trend toward the centralization of power in the federal 
government. Asa people we are gradually becoming more national 
as society becomes more complex, and as communication becomes 
more diffuse. As the life of the people reaches beyond state 
borders, a larger administrative unit is required for the satisfactory 
management of affairs. The effects of the European war have 
intensified the growing conviction that our labor problems are 
national and not local; we know now that the improvement of 
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conditions and the reform of administration are matters of con- 
cern to the people as a whole. National action is therefore 


demanded. 

Another reason for the passage of the federal law was the cry 
for uniformity in legislation. Employers of labor have for many 
years contended that it is not fair to compel a man doing business 
in progressive states to comply with high standards while competi- 
tors elsewhere enjoy the advantage of cheap labor because of lower 
standards. The argument is advanced that if there were uniformity 
in labor legislation no injustice would result and no opposition 
would be offered to the adoption of very high standards; each 
employer simply wants to be assured that the other fellow is sub- 
jected to the same requirements as he is. However, if the federal 
law should be regarded merely as an attempt at uniformity, it 
could not be said to have accomplished its purpose. To try to 
achieve uniformity in legislation through federal acts, while the 
states are permitted to adopt standards higher than those set by 
the national government, would be altogether futile. Even today, 
months before the federal law is to take effect, several of the states 
already have more advanced standards than it fixes, and the em- 
ployers of those states will continue to be at the same disadvantage 
as formerly, if operating under high standards can be justly termed 
a disadvantage. It is a foregone conclusion that some of the states 
will adopt varying standards above those of the federal law, while 
others remain content with the national act, and so the lack of 
uniformity will again be marked. The federal law simply estab- 
lishes minimum standards for the industries affected, leaving the 
states free to exceed them as they may deem wise. Uniformity 
under this arrangement could not be attained unless all of the 
states agreed not to exceed the federal standards, and that, of 
course, is out of the question. But it was very necessary to oblige 
backward states to adopt the age limits and work hours for manu- 
facturing and mining generally recognized as proper minimum 
standards, and in accomplishing this, if for no other reason, the 
federal law may be said to be a success. 

There is still another reason for its passage, perhaps the most 
important of all, and yet one that has received little or no considera- 
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tion. It is the conviction that more effective administration would 
be secured through federal action. The national government is 
expected to enforce its laws better than the states have enforced 
theirs. Whether fortunately or unfortunately, nevertheless it is 
a fact that individuals and corporations stand more in awe of the 
federal government than of their municipal, county, or state govern- 
ments. It is a more powerful agency and works more thoroughly 
and efficiently. The seat of federal labor inspection is farther 
removed from the places inspected, and therefore the inspectors 
are less likely to fall under local influences than are the officers of 
the minor governments. The variety of provisions for enforcement 
of state laws made by the different states is a very important ele- 
ment of the problem. The machinery provided varies with the 
nature and stage of development of the industries in each state, 
and also depends upon the extent to which the labor laws apply to 
these industries. For example, in Mississippi where the child 
labor law affects only mills, factories, and canneries, and where 
the number of such establishments is comparatively small, one 
factory inspector is charged with the duty of seeing that it is obeyed. 
In New York the child labor law applies to factories, stores, offices, 
restaurants, hotels, tenements, bowling-alleys, barber-shops, places 
of amusement, bootblack stands, mines, quarries, distilleries, 
breweries, to delivery and messenger service, and to newspaper 
selling, and there is required to insure its observance an elaborate 
organization which includes divisions of factory, mercantile, and 
homework inspection, employing 150 inspectors. 

The prosecution of violators of the law is a vital part of adminis- 
tration, for if the courts do not support the inspectors by imposing 
the penalties prescribed for offenders, the whole system of en- 
forcement falls to the ground. As the federal courts will have 
jurisdiction in cases of violation of the federal law, they will be 
confidently looked to for more effective handling of such cases than 
has characterized the action of local courts. Officers charged with 
the enforcement of child labor laws even in the most enlightened 
communities commonly complain that in some of the courts it 
is almost impossible to secure convictions for violation, and that, 
when convicted, the defendant is often either fined the minimum 
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sum fixed by law, or released under suspended sentence. The usual 
policy of labor inspectors is first to warn employers concerning 
breaches of the law, and to resort to prosecution only after repeated 
warnings have been disregarded and evidence of violation is clear 
and convincing. But when the employer is at last brought before 
the court, the chances are that he will be either dismissed with a 
warning, because “‘it is the defendant’s first offense,” or the mini- 
mum fine will be imposed. This minimum is often absurd, espe- 
cially when the law provides that the offender shall be fined “not 
> a certain sum, in which event the court frequently 
fixes the amount at one dollar! For twenty years Connecticut 
has forbidden the employment of children under fourteen years of 
age in factories, and a violation of this law after such a long period 
of enforcement should certainly be looked upon as a flagrant 


more than’ 


offense meriting severe punishment; yet a manufacturer of paper 
in that state, who recently pleaded guilty to the charge of having 
in his employ two boys under this age, was fined just one dollar! 
The annual reports of the New York factory inspectors invari- 
ably contain complaints about the failure of the courts in that 
section of the state where the canning of fruits and vegetables is an 
important industry to convict defendants even when they submit 
a mass of conclusive evidence. They assert that judges and juries 
in such communities will not uphold the labor law. At one can- 
nery, under a single roof, the factory inspector found at work 180 
children under fourteen, some of them under ten years; four 
different proceedings were instituted against the company for these 
violations, but in every case the complaint was dismissed. The 
chief inspector of workshops and factories in Ohio says that in his 
state the disregard of the courts for the labor laws is “most appal- 
ling’’; many cases are dismissed, and, according to his latest report, 
even where convictions were obtained, 72 per cent of the fines 
imposed were either suspended or remitted. Ten different prose- 
cutions for illegal employment of children are noted in an annual 
report from South Carolina, but only one was against an employer 
and that was promptly dismissed by the court. The other cases 
were against parents, who are as a rule ignorant, while the employer 
is usually intelligent, familiar with the laws, and certainly more 
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culpable. The federal law will doubtless work a much-needed 
reform, as it lays upon all United States district attorneys the 
duty of prosecuting violators in the federal courts upon the com- 
plaint of any federal, state, or local officer, or private individual, 
who may present satisfactory evidence of infringement. The 
prospect of acquittal through influence in the federal courts is far 
more remote than in local tribunals. The judges and prosecutors 
in the federal courts are appointed by the President and are there- 
fore not concerned with local political situations, while, on the other 
hand, county and municipal magistrates are elected by vote of 
the people whom they are called upon to judge, and are frequently 
subject to the influence of local political organizations whose policy 
is largely dictated by the employing class. After the Federal 
Child Labor law takes effect, if a state inspector is unable to obtain 
a judgment against a violator, he may trace a shipment of goods 
from the establishment concerned into interstate commerce and 
then lay the matter before the United States Court through the 
district attorney. The situation can hardly fail to improve, as 
the chances for conviction are thereby greatly increased. 

In addition to the removal of children under sixteen years of 
age from quarries and mines and of those under fourteen years 
from factories and mills, and the restriction of the work hours of 
children between fourteen and sixteen years of age in manu- 
facturing establishments, the federal law will have a profound 
efiect upon education. It will hasten the coming of the sixteen- 
year age limit for compulsory school attendance through its 
national indorsement of the restrictions upon the labor of children 
between fourteen and sixteen years, and for this reason will cause 
a quickening of interest in vocational education throughout the 
country. 

It will not directly affect the situation where its four standards 
or others higher already prevail, as in Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Missouri, and a 
few other states. As the laws of many states having mining and 
quarrying industries already forbid children under sixteen years to 
work in them, and as there are comparatively few children in the 
entire country employed in such industries, the federal act will not 
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alter conditions to any appreciable extent in this field. Most of 
the states also prohibit night work in factories by children under 
sixteen years; hence this provision will not have much effect. 
The provision that will bring about a change is the eight-hour 
work day for children between fourteen and sixteen years; and 
especially will this be true in manufacturing states like Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana, where such children now work nine hours a 
day; in Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
and Louisiana, where they work ten hours a day; in the Carolinas, 
Alabama, and Georgia, where their work day is eleven hours; and 
in West Virginia, where there is no limit whatever. Judging by 





experience in Massachusetts and elsewhere, many employers in 
these states will probably discharge the children concerned and 
endeavor to substitute in their places older persons, or machinery; 
if neither answers the purpose and the employers find that only 
children will meet their requirements, the children will be taken back 
and the employers will adjust their schedules of work hours to 
conform to the provision of the law. 

Pennsylvania presents a unique problem in this connection. 
In that state children between fourteen and sixteen years who are 
regularly employed are required to attend continuation schools 
wherever such schools have been established, not fewer than eight 
hours a week between eight o’clock in the morning and five o’clock 
in the afternoon, but not on Saturday—in other words, the time 
for this schooling is taken out of their work hours. They must not 
be employed more than nine hours a day and fifty-one hours a 
week; hence the actual time given to work is forty-three hours a 
week. The federal law will oblige manufacturers to reduce the 
work day of such children to eight hours, so that even if a child 
puts in a full work day on Saturday, his actual work week will be 
only forty hours; and if he gets a half-holiday on Saturday, it will 
be only thirty-six hours. The situation in Pennsylvania is excep- 
tional. If industry does not adjust itself to the requirements of 
the federal law, it may mean the exclusion of children under six- 
teen years from factories, mills, and workshops, but recent reports 
from that state indicate that the matter will be satisfactorily 
arranged without discharging the children. California, Massa- 
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chusetts, New York, and Ohio have laws providing for continuation 
schools and also limiting the work day of children to eight hours. 
Indiana and Wisconsin specify the eight-hour work day, but the 
former authorizes nine hours per day if the parents of the child 
consent, and the latter eight and one-half hours if a half-holiday 
is granted on Saturday. Pennsylvania is the only state having 
provision for continuation schools that does not in any way fix the 
work day of children at eight hours. 

Admittance to the ordinary elementary schools will be sought by 
the majority of these children when they are discharged from the 
factories, mills, and workshops, and hence, for a time at least, there 
will be a corresponding decrease in the attendance of children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age at continuation schools 
in those states where such schools are established. If the children 
resume their work in the factories, mills, and workshops, the con- 
tinuation schools will again accommodate them, but it is not likely 
that the number of such children will be so great as formerly. The 
full-time day schools will probably attract and hold a larger per- 
centage of the children under sixteen years than formerly. These 
children will make definite demands upon the schools which will 
have to be met. 

At a recent conference on vocational education held in East 
Aurora, New York, it was declared that neither the present voca- 
tional schools nor the regular public schools devoted to general 
education are prepared to deal suitably with all the types of children 
seeking education. These types may be grouped roughly into two 
classes: those seeking general education and those seeking voca- 
tional education, and each class falls into two subdivisions. For 
those children needing general education, the regular public schools, 
diversified in character as needs develop, should take care of that 
group to meet whose requirements they are especially designed; 
and practical arts schools should be provided for that group that 
may be termed concrete-minded rather than academic-minded, 
but who, nevertheless, will profit most from general education. 
For those children needing vocational education the present type 
of full-time vocational school is well adapted to meet the require- 
ments of those who have already determined upon their life-work 
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and are ready to enter upon a course of training; but there remains 
a group of children who are not ready to make an intelligent choice 
of life-work, and for such children there should be provided what 
might be called prevocational schools to afford them the experience 
through which they would be enabled to choose wisely. 

In view of these facts it is clear that the passage of the Federal 
Child Labor law puts the task of providing different types of schools 
for the different types of children squarely up to the people. It 
will force the issue which has been pending for some time, and for 
this reason, if for no other, it will serve a useful purpose. 

















THE SUPERVISOR’S USE OF STANDARD TESTS OF 
EFFICIENCY 


J. CAYCE MORRISON 
Chatham, New Jersey 


This essay attempts to show how, in one case, standard tests 
are being applied to actual supervising practice. It describes 
eight months’ practice in a school of fourteen teachers and four 
hundred pupils. The study was undertaken with a threefold 
purpose. 

If standards or scales have any real value, they should be pro- 
ductive of better classroom teaching: First, teachers and even 
pupils should come to feel that education is a science; that we 
should endeavor to know rather than to guess. Secondly, if these 
standard tests do measure, why not use them in studying the 
individual child? The school is compelled to assume the problem 
of educational guidance. It can hope to succeed only in so far as 
it finds a scientific means of determining the child’s several abilities. 
Thirdly, there is a something that men call public opinion. It con- 
fronts every administrator of schools. Its demands on the school 
are growing more and more urgent. The supervisor must have 
something tangible to prove his case. He must have more than 
his opinions to give the public. His work can be measured. It 
is his duty to explain his standards and interpret the results of his 
measurements in a way that the public will understand. The com- 
munity has a right to know exactly for what it is paying. 

The improvement of classroom teaching was the one aim in view 
when the first tests were given. ‘To improve the teaching necessi- 
tated reaching the individual; this part of the study is only in 
its beginning. Reaching the public through the use of efficiency 
tests has proved an interesting experiment. ‘The results and 
uses of the tests are described in the order in which the study 


developed. 
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ARITHMETIC 


The Woody arithmetic tests were given in October to Grades IT 
to VIII inclusive. Mr. Woody himself conducted the tests. He 
explained them to the teachers and aroused considerable interest 
on their part. The principal was surprised to see with what 
eagerness the teachers looked forward to obtaining the results. 
When the papers were scored, the principal prepared a chart of the 
results, which was hung in the office. This chart showed the num- 
ber of rights for each grade on each problem. A teacher, at a 
glance, could see how her room compared on any problem with 
every other room. ‘Teachers immediately began to analyze the 
results and to ask “why.’’ They went over every problem that 
had caused difficulty and endeavored to find what there was in that 
particular problem that had troubled their classes. 

It was found that problems written in a horizontal line caused 
more failures than those written in vertical columns. ‘Teachers 
who had been in the school for some years said that they had never 
thought of drilling pupils on problems written horizontally. They 
arrived at the conclusion that there cannot be a too-varied form 
of attack in studying arithmetic. There was a general tendency 
not to reduce answers to the lowest terms. One or two classes 
decided that herein lay the difference between the fellow who 
drives a nail through and the fellow who drives it through and 
clinches it. 

These informal discussions led to differences of opinion among 
the teachers as to the best methods or devices for teaching certain 
steps in arithmetic. One teacher asked for a teachers’ meeting to 
discuss these questions. The meeting was called. What tran- 
spired may be shown by a specific example. One teacher asked the 
teacher of the grade below her how she taught the placing of the 
decimal point in division of decimals. It was soon discovered that 
there were three distinct methods or devices practiced by the five 
teachers. This point is merely illustrative of the general trend of 
the meeting. It resulted in a better unity throughout the school 
in the teaching of arithmetic. ‘Teachers saw the necessity of keep- 
ing in close touch with what the teachers below them and the 
teachers above them were doing in every subject. 
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Teachers began to devise methods for obtaining speed and 
accuracy. It was generally agreed that throughout the grammar ] 
grades a certain time should be set aside for such drill. One teacher | 
worked out a series of tests that were as nearly of the same difficulty } 
as she could devise, and, in addition to the weekly drill, gave a’ 
review test on a certain Monday of each month. She gave graph! 
paper to each pupil, who kept a graph of the results of the work 
throughout the year. One of the tests is given in Table I. Prob- 
ably the best result obtained from this device was the incentive 
given the pupil to improve his own record. 

















TABLE I 
ARITHMETIC, GRADE VIII, Montuty Test Fottowrnc Ur Woopy Test 
I II 
Add 
23475 900,000 43,086 
69083 — 648,379 —19,497 
83498 
64257 
38496 
78254 
7864+ 3976+ 5897 +8032 = 
Ill IV V 
37869 © 44069 68,304 72= 3+t= 
X438 X403 98,659+862= i+3= 
3+t= 
is +i= 
i-+3= 
VI VII VIII 
H-i= ix}= 1248 1508 
i—3= 3Xt= 32 27% 
}-}= ix}= a 
i-i= 23Xt= 
$—yo= $X} sa 
IX Xa Xb 
$75 .008 + 800= $600 X .16§= 
3 t= .25 +250= 123X .124= 
3,648 + 503 = .84 +.021= 


Io .I1= 
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The results of the tests carried over into monthly tests and mid- 
year examinations. For example, a new teacher gave an arithmetic 
examination in parts of which more than half her class failed. One 
part in question was addition of complex fractions. She was asked 
her purpose in giving the test. Her answer, of course, was that she 
wanted to find just what her class knew of addition of fractions. 
She was then asked how much she had learned of the ability of the 
weaker part of the class in this work. She admitted, ‘nothing.’ 
After looking over a sheet of the Woody arithmetic scale she went 
back to her room and prepared another test, the results of which 
gave her a very definite idea of the strength and weaknesses of each 
pupil in the class. This method of preparing tests was emphasized 
more or less throughout the school: 

Some six weeks after the Woody tests were given, two teachers 
came to the office and asked if it would be possible to obtain the 
results of the tests for each child. That was the beginning of the 
study of the individual child throughout the school on the part of 
supervisor and teachers. Out of it gradually grew the idea of 
measuring the child’s several abilities in a more accurate way than 
can possibly be done by teachers’ quizzes and examinations. 

It was intended to give all the tests again in May. The results 
for addition and multiplication are included in this report. In 
Table II the median rights for the October tests are given in the 
first horizontal line, and the median rights for the April tests in the 
second line. 


TABLE II 





Grade 

II Ill IV V | VI | VII VIII 

Addition f 6.5 12.7 16.9 22.0 || 4g0.0 | gf.2 33.0 
ate hey fal, ey | 10.3 16.5 24.1 BEA 2 2050 1. 1GO. fo. .55 55% 

Subtraction.....) 5.9 10.8 13.7 18.7 | 23.0 | 23.8 26.6 

Multiplication... /°°**>*: 5 8.6 14.5 | 22.2 20.5 29.8 
Vee, ey pert 19.2 10.5 | 28.0 | BOWO% letcacuies 

RORUMINUN, Sor tone rccsted octcis S10% Wa sae SNe 8.5 14.0 | 19.9 | 21.7 | 26.0 


The distribution of rights in multiplication tests is given in 
Table ITI. 

















TABLE III 
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Woopy MULTIPLICATION TESTS. DISTRIBUTION OF RIGHTS IN GRADES IV-VII 





























GRADE 
RIGHTS IV V VI VII 
| Oct. Apr. Oct. | Apr. Oct. Apr. Oct. Apr 
—_ -| | 
k Vi es es es MC rae en wach one ea ey ore a | I 
BO i sarc wos esas i es eer RNS SPU ar ares | Ape | I Melee s: 86% 
re Steele Sea Salo asine mn ontenceehams | NOPE fr (Ae a ee ie: TE eens | 1 
BM hcas ais ate ats CTs ene Seite saceh acl Necrabase toa Mel ce ceeds hee: ESE | 3 
RE LS Ae Dire) (es eto Je sccessfecseveclerceeee| 2 | I | 3 
RS MOS en ere; (eran. Diet iene Seats [orimeare: I Be Woven eee: i 4 
| Oe CE) Cee tar: errno ee ee eee i AP sae diet z= 
oes es Cs Cece Ceci aes Ce 2 | 3 Jereeees 
BG «ste ePdeG Saielices Sete ba oree IL Sneue sacs col temas Zi nic s# ce 
BN sca ci SRS ath a Hatter eee eee Sosa ans Stai ett wlbaaslaea eis Aaevelety 2 | 4 | 2 
(EES eer Pe ee 2 teddl sides I 2 I | 2 | I 
Bos ad ute RUN wee salty GER?” Mad Wie y aspielaran 2 4 2 5 
BG ostiatnatueasen eens (eect 4 Bee 6 Be alg 
BR avira adsleutan Oi teas Placa Sua eed Nasipid cocoons Mb, ati af 4 I 3 | I 
Ro contin Siesta Be Neina suena key 2 2 ae | ae 
7) ee |e Be We hunted I BP -“Hieraca manceat ome reed beings alg 
PE. ang Wb crete Sg. eared a Cee 3 2 i «x 4 Ae 
PO a suis ens hen maeea 5 | 1 3 7 a | a Was 
BO choice act ar (ne I OF le SR «tables (eansamess 
(EO aca Pre rer 2 | 1 2 ee edad Eo - ichceee 
eee a ee ee ees ere SS ee dheiineanacetats 
eR Ore, cere ncre 2 | 2 | 6 2 | I en SOD rr 
Oa sta envseeatexet ens I 2 | 2 5 Re Wisenes 2 |e.eeeee 
EAs nna: sareesatre niet by r | «4 3 f)  Petearstaootediad lee caaa 
es icabaantean 2 I i 8 Aewntadael| ouareares [is sueirerael| rede eneieie i? 0d 
PE cy nome bien 3 Sf a Yssaests I ee ooo Coe 
EL... tan aGhraareware Be ememaed a MR eres aoe Sapeer | oteielouata “oltlanacats Scche 
(rr ee 3 BO Bt Abele Pewstesas Fas osmglaiats Baan Sones 
Dad eal Meticc tint 2 an (roca i liccawne|ss orate Aare ee ek 
Bi theca’ 6 By Meni caetts I B.A Rdenateest Wi eyadra dt eee 
Dia Aaeccetons citeiniet EG Diswrsed | I Re Wor ns aie eat age etal ak Oe | cig a5 
i aig Siegen ases Di. Mesa wieietens | I Rc Wa auistevtallizon sustenets | eee Noctere ota's 
Ra dere elevated ne ee Fossa ca Te atd era Mash eo ated Maracaneaa | ibs bine Sys eae 
: e | 
bocce seen eee is. Al arts. ceed iain dna ail aa aee ous bet hes on ptieuadent al veus Get oes 
| ere eee eee nn Ce ee PEE Se) CFL EEL Cee ree. Poe ee oe WaAS So kc ee Blane ha anes: 4 
| | 
2 ah unthatdamicnnrts By | Westescetasensy| peesaehesesavettlaauese rece iets Gye acer tela teens Lehane [cece 
A drecenstaieata wl oe aie Shy eae sone i) 8 PE RO IS AD SES 
| | 
Total cases. | 35 41 23 29 46. | 35 | a5. | 35 
edi | g6| | er | 
MEGAN 6:4.630004] | 9O.0 | 19.2 | 14.5 16.5 22.2 | 28.0 | 26.5 29.6 





A study of Tables II and III indicates which teachers have 


proved more successful in drilling on the fundamentals. 


Those who 


were fortunate in arousing the interest of pupils and in finding new 
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schemes for securing classroom results found their test record 
improved. The figures given in the tables are a fairly accurate 
record of the comparative progress made in the respective grades. 
















LANGUAGE 
The Trabue language scale B was given next to Grades IV to X 
inclusive. The papers were scored according to the method given 
by Trabue, namely, two points for each right, one point for each 
sentence almost right, no value to those attempted but wrong. 
The distribution of scores per grade is given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 














Grade 
Score = 
IV Vv VI VII Vill IX x 

POPE ee Seems areess eee ste ee cures & os iki heck Leelee aces 2 

USS SGC O OR ARIOr Ss AcariCe et CES eEaeS [ase abs CA mes rae 5 

AS I 3 6 I 

oS A Ce eae) Reesor (opaemareaee I 3 5 6 
16. I ‘ 2 8 3 7 4 
15. I 2 3 4 4 Se 
14. 4 2 3 8 ae Doe I 
13 3 2 2 5 ae aeeares I 
ER: .. 6 8 II 3 ES Biche cease 
i... 3 5 4 BP Sik ecekare seer ious 
10... fo) 5 WER arora) tere ao Mee Sat ore nen 
0.. 2 2 ee eer Ce ree ee 
Be. 5 I te FEL baton elena ante Sealand & 
PR Pa ae Pee eee I I be Wives. wale death asic 
6. 5 I Bry Wikis eelnese we ots Sum ec 
REISE ee ne oy eae Porgy he cepatanes ar fepenrarnas (yt omareen OaMterie Min eas 
Oise cose Pees pees I Ear ca mince te coliitmaet eae aatindawd 
ER er or mre’ emma Pesan by 

B... EL IRE) PRT Cees) PREM re aren) [ocean 
Number of cases Se 39 29 38 34 26 24 16 
BERR ore ey eng 10.8 11.8 12.2 14.8 15.9 (7.3 17.4 


Language scale L was given to the third- and fourth-year high- 
school pupils. Distribution of the scores follows: 


Score 


Distribution 
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Table V gives the further results of the tests. 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF RANKS 















































PupIL 
Pm ieee ae i a A Be 
By rhetoric teacher........| 4 8 I 13 16 | 11 17 | 12 
By literature teacher....... ae are : a 16 | 7 | % |-t0e 
By Trabue language scale L.| 6.5)..... | <$.5)). 95) Tan S120 9 | 10 | 13 
| PuPIL 
is ca. 
1 tee | i faa | Q | 
: — oa = | — 
By rhetoric teacher | 9 15 7 | 10 P16 14 | Be itihataiste 
By literature teacher....... | 13 15 9 12 4 6 on es al eee 
By Trabue language scale L.| 1 14:5) .355) ID05 6.5| ELS) OP |) Se 


Probably the main value of the language test came from the 
incentive it gave to find other means of analyzing the child mind. 
Why did one boy in Grade IV score two points and another boy 
sixteen points? Why did one girl in Grade VI score as high a mark 
as the best of the second-year high-school students, while thirteen 
of her classmates did poorer than the median of Grade IV? A 
study was begun of the pupils who made erratic scores. ‘The pupils 
were ranked and their relative position in the class compared with 
their rank in every other test: composition, spelling, arithmetic, 
reading. If the child ranked low in any particular subject, his 
class standing was determined from the teacher. Oftimes, a little 
special attention helped the child out of his difficulty. 


SPELLING 

The Ayres scale was used in testing spelling. The first test was 
given late in January. It consisted of 25 words for each grade 
taken from a list on the scale approximating an average difficulty 
of go for that grade. This test was followed by others at intervals 
of from two to four weeks. Altogether the results of four tests are 
used. The lists used in each grade ranged from difficulty 86 to 96 
for that grade. Breaking the spelling tests into four parts gave 


certain advantages. It neutralized the danger of erratic scores, 
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gave an opportunity to check the reliability of the scale as a means 
of measuring spelling ability, and overcame the administrative 
difficulty of having every pupil present for the test. 

The four marks for each pupil were averaged as his spelling 
mark. ‘The four standard or scale marks for the class were likewise 
averaged. ‘This mark is the basis of comparison in the tabulations 
of Tables VI and VII. 

TABLE VI 


SPELLING 








Grade 
II Wl | Iv V VI | vil | VI 
Se) er 87 go 92.5 | 02:5 | OT.5 1 91.5 | 92 
Ce eran 92.5 | 97 96.5 | 86.5 | 88.5 | 90.5 | 92 
ee 86.6 | 87.7 | go 80.8 | 85.7 | 85.3 | 88.7 
No. of cases.......... eee thes 35 33 43 33 40 | 40 31 
Percentage of cases below scale | 
PUMUNURINE isn Sisis set otow eae S85. 4Nae 37 81 55 | 52 48 


TABLE VII 
DISTRIBUTION OF SPELLING MARKS 





Grade a | o-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 | 81-85 | 86-90 | 91-95 | 96-100 
| Ca as | 2 2 I 2 | 4 | 4 13 
ieee ag 1 3 ° 2 2 | « - | & 17 
OW cisn o 43 |} 1 3 2 $1 3} 2 i @ 25 
cet ee Ss 3 3 3 | 6 | 7 7 3 
| ae 40 | I 3 2 + oe 1 S: | 4 12 
i a 40) 1 2 2 7 | 2 | 6 | 7 13 
VIII. 31 | Oo I 4 2 1;3 }; 3 }] 8 10 

| | 


Tables VI and VII show ata glance the status of spelling in the 
whole school. No room made an average equal to the scale stand- 
ard. The median of one grade is equal to the standard for the 
grade, three medians are below, and three above. The fourth 
grade had 25 pupils out of 43 to score 96 or above; yet 4 fell below 
60, and 37 per cent of the class fell below the standard. Grade V 
made an exceedingly poor record as a class. Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII did not make as good a record as they should have made. 
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Approximately one-third of the pupils in Grades II, III, and IV 
were below standard. 

The spelling tests gave a new impetus to the teaching of spelling. 
Teachers began to work for better class results, and to give more 
attention to the poor speller. One teacher said that the tests 
aroused more interest in spelling among her pupils than anything 
she had been able to do. Practically every device that could be 
found which seemed worth trying has been utilized. The words 
for each grade have been more carefully classified, and greater care 
has been taken in selecting words from the daily class work. The 
scale will, after a time, be largely useless to us as a scale, for teachers 
are drilling their pupils on every word that they miss in the tests; 
but, if these children master the 1,000 words used most often in the 
English language, they will have accomplished something worth 
while. 

For several years spelling has been a required subject in high 
school. A list of 50 words, 25 from column T and 25 from col- 
umn U of the Ayres scale, was given to Grade VIII and to the 
high school. The standard for Grade VIII is 86. Distribution 
by classes is given in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION. Hi1GH-ScHOOL SPELLING MARKS 
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The distribution in Table VIII indicates that the special attention 
given to spelling in the high school is productive of good results. 


COMPOSITION 


More attention was given to the test in composition than to any 
other subject. Compositions were written by all pupils in Grades 
IV to X inclusive. The subject given was, ‘‘My Twenty Dollars.” 
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The written instructions handed to each teacher to give to her 
class were: 

1. Distribute one sheet of paper to each pupil. 

2. Have pupils write subject on first line. 

3. Say to class: (a) ‘‘Imagine that you have $20 to spend as you please, 
and that you want to spend it among four of your best friends.” (0) “Write 
a composition of about one page, telling how you spent it.” 


Before giving the subject, teachers and principal had studied 
the scale together. On the day following the writing of the com- 
positions, in those grades above the sixth, the teacher handed a 
copy of the Hillegas scale to each member of the class. They read 
together the successive compositions on the scale and discussed the 
defects and the increasing merits of each step. Then each pupil 
was asked to score his own paper. Later the teacher scored the 
papers and sent them to the supervisor. The latter scored each 
paper of Grades IV to VIII inclusive. His assistant scored the 
high-school papers under the supervisor’s direction. The agree- 
ment of the supervisor’s and teachers’ scores for the different grades 
is indicated in Table IX. 

TABLE IX 


COMPARISON OF SUPERVISOR’S AND TEACHERS’ COMPOSITION MARKS 





Grade 
| | 
IV V | VI VII VIII IX-X 
Number of cases......... 37 33. | = 36 38 31 41 
Difference o- 4 points... I Io | 16 12 6 27 
Difference 5-10 points... 4 72 | «£2 14 9 12 
Difference 11- points... 32 II 8 12 16 2 


After comparing the marks as given in Table IX, the super- 
visor read each set of papers with the teacher who had scored them. 
The wide difference in marking fourth-grade papers was due to 
two or three causes. ‘The supervisor unconsciously looked for the 
thought, the language expression of the high-school student. The 
teacher had emphasized short, clear sentence expression. She 
probably gave undue weight to the simpler child thought; in other 
words, she scored a composition 40 in Grade IV, which she probably 
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would not have given more than 25, had it been written by a high- 
school pupil. The wide difference in Grade VIII is due to the 
teacher of the class marking on a lower basis than any other teacher 
in the school. The high-school teacher has had the Hillegas and 
Thorndike scales in her room throughout the year. She has 
trained her class in using them until the students can give quite an 
accurate judgment of their own papers. 

The supervisor and teacher together worked out the final score 
for the papers on which they had disagreed by more than five 
points. This score was placed on record as the school’s judgment 


TABLE X 


VARIATIONS IN MARKING COMPOSITION PAPERS 


ExTREME DEVIATIONS FROM FINAL Scores 
AVERAGE DEVIATIONS FROM FINAL ScoRES| ————— 











GRADE Supervisor Teacher 
Pupil Supervisor | Teacher - | + - | + 
Ae Renee —9.9 9.7 20 3 20 35 
Wichrid aus wed tom cawtecsig hone —2.8 S 17 6 37 22 
ER ee Pare oe —0.2 3.9 14 8 6 25 
VAIS 6 5.5 8.1 2.4 —4.2 io a | 8 24 7 
VIII abe wid ee | 4:4 | —6.5 4 15 4 21 
High 
school 3.6 Me) 2 5 14 5 5 


of the child’s ability in composition. In arriving at this final score, 
thought expression was given primary consideration, although the 
final scores of Grade IV may be an exception to the statement. 
Table X is a crude attempt to show the range of marking of each 
scorer from the final mark and to indicate how teacher and super- 
visor influenced each other’s judgments in making out the final 
score. 

Table XI is the record sheet for the seventh-grade class. It 
illustrates the method used in each class. 

In scoring papers teachers and supervisor interpolated the scale 
quite freely; but before the work was completed there was a ques- 
tion as to whether anything had been gained by interpolation. In 
distributing the scores in Table XII, the final marks were tabulated 
under their nearest scale values. 

















The high-school papers were written by first- and second-year 
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pupils. 
TABLE XI 
COMPOSITION RECORD SHEET. GRADE VII 
ry 
Boys GirRLs 
Marks MARKS 
Pourpit ; | PupiL Epa ig 
Pupil pn Teacher Final Pupil ri ‘mes Final 
D.A.. 26 47 36 43 ey Se eel, 65 | 47 65 
| 18 36 47 44 || E.B. 30 55 47 32 
Rs ess 36 40 36 a8 1 4 Bs... 26 40 26 37 
eB 6c 67 45 26 38 ite, CAA Ree 36 58 | 47 53 
W. H. 36 65 58 60 As My..; 67 67 67 67 
a Se _ 79 70 90 1] MH... 36 47 47 47 
ee ae 36 50 47 48 ee ae 47 45 36 40 
EB. KK... 26 45 47 46 || M.O.. 18 50 36 42 
H. K.. 36 | 37 | 36 | 37 || L.R.. 36 | 45 | 47 46 
W. M. 18 50 47 48 || A.R 47 30 47 40 
G.L 36 55 47 52 || E.S 26 45 26 | °38 
F. O. 47 58 58 aD | ft Ee, een 47 65 47 60 
A. P. 26 38 21 cog | |e Ue a aeee 69 58 47 58 
LS eee Bae 63 ; 63 | aes 
At ee 26 27 36 37 
W.S.. 45 47 46 
W.5.. | 36 48 47 48 
Wen... 26 50 26 40 Teacher— 
OE ee 47 40 36 38 
(ee 37 40 36 Ce] Date—January, 1916 
ess 47 45 36 40 
ye 47 55 47 50 
a. A. 36 | 65 47 60 
TABLE XII 
DISTRIBUTION. FINAL COMPOSITION MARKS 

Grade |o'Gases| Final Seore| © | 183 | 260 | 369 | 474 | s85 | 67s | 772 
| 34 35.9 I 6 19 es Penis eseerres eoe mers 
Wises 33 SEO. oSias% 2 II 10 =f I he nee 
|; See 35 SS ae SS (ee ee 4 14 II Do ihaaesdees see 
vir... 39 "tS Jae GABAA Cree I 12 aN een et eee 
Wael...1 3F 47.0 I 13 6 7 A decweee 
IX-X..|} 41 DPF ices aeons Sleek eee I mo | sa i 17 | 9 
(High 
school) | | 


Working out the final scores with teachers gave the supervisor 
the best opportunity to study the teaching of composition through- 
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out the school that he had found during the year. In scoring 30 
or 40 papers he learned the qualities of composition for which each 
teacher was working; found where teachers were slighting the 
work; discovered their methods of teaching and of marking papers; 
and observed their respective interests in their pupils. This method 
gave the supervisor an opportunity to impress on teachers—often 
through their own suggestions—certain ideas that he could not give 
so effectively in any other way. Teachers freely admitted that they 
had scored papers on their prejudices rather than on the merits of 
the composition. They saw how wide a range of difference there 
may be between the marks of any two teachers on the same paper, 
and that a teacher can seldom give the same paper the same mark 
at two different scorings. A school should work for a uniform 
standard of marking. Because of the erratic judgment of teachers, 
if for no other reason, a final examination is not sufficient for the 
judgment of a child. A pupil’s fault in composition may be ana- 
lyzed through the use of the Hillegas scale. The teacher can help 
the child as an individual even through class instruction. Older 
pupils may be made interested in education as a science. 

Through reading these compositions the supervisor had an 
opportunity to study the social life, home influences, and ideals of 
his pupils. It seems probable that through a series of such com- 
positions a school might glean a knowledge of the children within 
its walls that would aid materially in their educational guidance. 


WRITING 


A copy of the Thorndike handwriting scale is found in each room 
of the upper grades. One teacher has supervision of all writing in 
the school. When a pupil can score 13 in his ordinary writing on 
the scale, he is excused from penmanship, unless he wants to take 
the work. Use of the handwriting scale by pupils and teachers is 
part of the daily work. 


READING 


Teachers asked for a test in reading. The Thorndike reading 
scale was used in April. Scale Alpha 2, Part I, was given to 
Grades IV and V. Parts I and II to Grade VI; Part II to Grades 
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VIL and VIII; Part I, Sets I, II, and III, to Grade III. The pre- 
liminary sheet for Scale Alpha 2, together with Set I, Difficulty 4, 
was given to Grade II. The following results were obtained for 
Grade IT: 


Number of rights score 





Number of pupils 
per score...... “rat Gc lle Jae [ee (ae “to ees eee Bal Md usd sa) oe 


In scoring the reading papers strict adherence was given to the 
answers suggested by Thorndike in the Teachers’ College Record for 
November, 1915. ‘The results for each class were placed on a 
record sheet for Thorndike reading scale, Alpha 2. Two methods 
of tabulating were used. One method merely counted the total 
number of answers right for each pupil; the other placed each pupil 
in that highest difficulty class where he approximately had 80 per 
cent of the answers right. 


TABLE XIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF Pupits ACCORDING TO DIFFICULTY IN READING 





DIFFICULTY 
Geane a. a 

* wares 4 5.25 6 7 8 83 
| Seer 43 21 22 oe EE SO SEC Cee 
III. 34 3 ite) 15 RP Mein deus Betas aie ied iat eee ars 
| Rees 39 I 4 15 12 WW ieleruten we wale pee 
Whee enews BR Mavetet its I 16 10 ae) eee Pear 
VI Ro, Wieck amrelenouss 5 II 18 - tae) eee 
| 1 ee =) MM) (ea atieere [Se rgekoen 4 15 14 “ay eer 
WAGES ov 0cas BPs Geen cmea nl cauhicen 5 9 7 I 


The method of scoring each pupil by the number of rights for a 
certain part of the scale seems to give the best measure of the child’s 
reading ability. On this score the class is ranked in reading, and 
these ranks were used in comparing the child’s rank in reading with 
his rank in other subjects. 
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It will be advisable to give this test again next year and to com- 
bine the scores of the two tests for each child as the indication of 
his ability in reading. 

The presentation of the results of standard tests to the public 
was undertaken in two ways. ‘The supervisor each month gave a 
report of school affairs to the board of education. A copy of each 
report was printed in the local paper. The report was prepared for 
the purpose of keeping the public informed of what the school was 
trying todo. The first mention made of the use of scales and tests 
was in a special report on the question of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. The Ayres spelling scale and two or three other 
scales and tests were described somewhat in detail. 


TABLE XIV 


READING. THORNDIKE TEST 
PERCENTAGE WRONG FOR Eacu SET AS A WHOLE 











| 
Grade | 
| x 2 Se 2 3 4 I 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 7 
ENO ss retro 3/11} 6| 29 6 | 14 | 26 | 61 | 30 | 35 | 73 56 | 73 | 69 
ss | 5| 7] of 25| 28 7] 2] sx} 33 | 16 | 33 | 40 | 48 | st 
Vi eeseeenee 6} 3 o| 9] 3/15] 3] 48| 34] 3 | 28 34 | 25 | 31 
| OR aie ies O19.) Os) s 5| 8| 14 8] 8 3) ta 8 | 34 
- | | | | | 
\L | Ee |e ean (reer | Perey, areas (rarer ary irae oe Perey Crees rin ree ey or ee Waar 
RS BN AR Me i, a ee) Sees Meee eee ree We re) eae 
7 8 
Grade a oe - call | (a 
tieisiais ee betes 4 | ele, ei97i4 
sa i ee cea a 
RY cece 69 | 51 | 61 30 | 69 | 49 ClO |e Geos eee tte racic) eceecc oxo ne 
Gere ee oe ee 2G Bk ee eee coe cee cee ee eee oe eee 
\f eee 40 | 14 | 37 (eee Foe Woe es 2? Ta AR ates Sears [eras (es Sere ome (er ener [een 
VII 50 | 2r | 44 | 15 | 28 | 34 | 37 | 48 | 25 | 50] 55 | 52 | 58 | 85 | 82 
VIII | 73 | 28 | 3t | 91 i ea Se 31g 27 | 22 | 27 | 36 22 | 54 | 40 
| ) 














The monthly report following the one mentioned above was 
given to a discussion of the results of the Trabue language test B. 
Particular attention was given to the erratic scores and their indi- 
cation of backward and accelerate pupils. Attention was also 
called to the possibilities of educational guidance through the use 
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of scales and tests. The president of the board remarked, “That 
is just the thing we have been waiting for.”” There was much more 
expression of interest from the board than there had been toward 
any previous report. At another meeting the supervisor’s report 
centered about the algebra tests:(on account of its length the dis- 
cussion of the algebra tests is omitted from this paper). Charts 
giving the results from eight different schools were shown. They 
could see at a glance how their own high school compared with 
others. Another chart was used as the basis for explaining the 
attempt of the teacher and the supervisor to work over and improve 
the algebra course. Board members entered freely into a discus- 
sion of algebra teaching. The discussion lasted more than an 
hour—a feature of school-board meetings not usually found. 
Another meeting was given to the results of the Woody arithmetic 
tests; another to spelling, and to the correlation or comparison of 
the results of the various tests. 

Through the newspaper reports people of the community 
became interested in the work. Many came to the school and 
asked for the results for their own children. The Home and School 
Association asked the supervisor to explain the work to the mothers, 
especially in its bearing on educational guidance. Such oppor- 
tunities gave the supervisor a chance to gain the confidence of the 
public and also to explain the school’s work in such a way as to gain 
a superior type of home and public co-operation. 

No doubt the most concrete and helpful influence of the use of 
these standards in dealing with the public came through contact 
with the individual parent. The school had developed a close con- 
tact with the home. Throughout the year the supervisor was con- 
fronted with parental complaints concerning the marks given to 
pupils. The parent invariably came feeling that the teacher had 
permitted a personal prejudice to enter in giving the child his marks. 
The supervisor sought to overcome this personal prejudice by 
securing an estimate of the child’s ability in various subjects which 
would be entirely independent of the teacher’s judgment. He 
found that he could explain most of the tests quite readily to 
parents. The parent could see (for instance, in arithmetic) just 
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how his child compared with other children of the class, and, 
specifically, where his child had difficulty with the test. He could 
see for himself a result that was in no way affected by the teacher’s 
opinion. The interview invariably gained the confidence and 
closer co-operation of the parent. If the school had found no 
other use for the results of the standard tests than the one just 
mentioned, they would easily justify their use in the school that 
stands close to the public. 

The tests prove useful in gaining a quick estimate of the ability 
of a new pupil. Scarcely a week goes by that new pupils do not 
enter the school. Often a new pupil has come from a different type 
of school or a school graded on a different basis. The teacher, 
some time during the first week, excuses him from a class recitation, 
gives him a test paper, and, after gaining his confidence, asks him 
to do his best on it. While the child’s grade has in a few 
cases only been changed, yet the teacher has found his strong 
and weak points and knows better how to fit him into her regular 
class work. 

Another practical use has been in determining promotions and 
demotions. If a child in any grade fell considerably below the 
median of the class below him in most of the subjects, his classroom 
work was examined closely. If there could be found no way to 
help him from his difficulty, he was placed in the lower class. 
While only a few have been demoted, there are several others in 
the school who cannot make one grade each year. Some provision 
will have to be made for caring for them. It is hoped that we can 
work out a scheme whereby the slower pupils may have a longer 
time to complete the course and yet not have to be failures or 
repeaters. 

The bright pupils need, if anything, more attention than the 
slower children. On the basis of these tests during the year several 
pupils have been permitted to skip a grade: there were four from 
the third grade, two from the fourth grade, one from the fifth, and 
one from the sixth grade. There are 18 others who are receiving 
special attention from teachers in order that they may be able to 
do three years’ work in two years. They are distributed: four 
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from the second grade, two from the third grade, six from the 
fourth, two from the fifth, three from the sixth, and one from the 
seventh. 

Arrangements have been made whereby one teacher can give 
at least one-third of her time next year to the coaching of accelerate 
and backward children. She will take special training during the 
summer for the work, and will co-operate with the regular teachers 
in caring for these special pupils. The majority of her time will 
be given to the brighter pupils. The Chatham School hopes, from 
the small beginnings it is making, to work out a promotion system 


TABLE XV 


EFFICIENCY TEST RECORD SHEET. GRADE IV, 1915-16 




















SPELLING Comp. | LANG. ARITHMETIC Roc. 

Pupil’s Number Scale Standard Class Median 

ee 

06 04 | 92 | 88 | 35.9 | 10.8 BA | ba Me | Lye | ae 
Pe eae 100 | 98 | 96] 88] 30 8 | 22] 109 s| 12 10 
Bevcacteceeest OB | al WO] -g2)]) ao 8| 17] 17| 10] 12] 13 
Sere 72 | 86) 84] 80} 32 6 7] 12 4| o| 1% 
Sica eesoeee 52 | 34] 52] 24] 30 6 12 10 By 6 OF 4 
Naa eee 100 | 97 | 96 | 100 | 32 | 14 9] 16| 18] «1 16 
ES... +=++.0«.s] 200 | M00} 200 | x00 | 36 16} 19] I5 QO] a2 20 
EBs cccckeness =] SO 1. Ge | BO) SBT west) 2 19 | 19 8| 12 9 
EG aicnccacment' O98 | 1004 Bay 68 45 12 20 | 19 34 0 17 
- eae eso 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 38 14 21 14 pai 42 19 
iy eee 88 | 80 88 80 26 6 15 mo) sj 6 
MWK eee e 84 | 84] 64] 56} 38 8 16 9 4 5 8 
err e r teen ey 100 | 100 | 40! 15 23 21 21 21 20 


elastic enough to satisfy the needs of every child. The success of 
the plan will depend entirely on the school’s ability to reach the 
individual. 

The records for each class in all tests during the year have 
been kept on a single class record sheet. A few individual records 
from the record sheet of the fourth grade class make up Table XV. 
They illustrate how the child’s several abilities may be studied. 
Pupil 13 is strong in every test. He will do three years’ work in two 
years. Pupil 33 is weak in every test; she is slow; apparently there 
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is no way whereby the teacher can keep her from becoming a back- 
ward pupil. Pupil 15 is erratic in everything he does. One spelling 
mark is 92; another, 68. In addition he scored 20, and in division o. 
Pupil 14 is weak in reading, spelling,and language. He shows up well 
in composition and arithmetic. After six months of careful watching 
his teacher believes him a good student in anything that requires 
thinking, but regards him as exceedingly poor in any subject that 
requires interpretation of the printed page. The record of each 
individual pupil indicates strength or weakness in each of the 
several abilities tested. The value of the record lies in the testing 
out in the classroom of the facts it seems to indicate. There is 
reason to believe that such a study may prove the basis of a work 
in educational guidance. 

One set of tests would not be a fair means of judging a child’s 
future. Successful educational guidance will require a study of the 
individual child covering several years. The work would begin 
with certain mental tests in the earlier school years. In about the 
fourth grade, the pedagogical tests would begin; these tests would 
be repeated in various forms throughout the following years. The 
results of all tests would be checked back against the child’s class- 
room work by teachers and supervisors. By the end of the sixth 
year the school ought to have a definite idea as to the field toward 
which the child should be guided in his high-school work. 

Standard tests have proved an effective means in supervision. 
Through their use teachers are improving the technique of their 
method and exercising a nicer judgment in the selection of subject- 
matter. Pupils are working to exceed their own record. ‘Teachers 
and older pupils are coming to understand the scientific idea of 
education as it applies to the ordinary classroom. In no other way 
could the principal gain so close a knowledge of each individual child 
in the school. This knowledge is serviceable in placing new pupils; 
in determining promotions, in selecting accelerates and defectives, 
in searching out the special difficulties of the individual, and in 
gaining the co-operation of the parent. The results of the tests 
have proved of interest to the public. On the basis of these results 
the board of education has employed a teacher to give approxi- 
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mately one-third of her time to the testing and supervision of work 
with special pupils. The school has made a start in the study of 
its children that will eliminate a large part of the wasted time and 
effort that results from the choice of the wrong high-school course. 
During the coming year standard tests will be used more syste- 
matically to gain desired results in the supervision of the Chatham 
School. 




















A PLAN FOR DEVELOPING A SPELLING 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


HERBERT G. LULL 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 

In teaching spelling we have recognized the importance of 
developing (1) accurate sense imagery (especially visual imagery) 
and motor habituation in writing the words, which finally results 
in automatic spelling; (2) a spelling consciousness, which leads the 
pupil to detect his own errors in spelling; and (3) a desire for good 
spelling, which results in the careful use of the rules of spelling, 
other known forms of the words to be spelled, and the dictionary. 
Methods have been devised to secure automatic spelling, but little 
has been done to develop conscious spelling and a desire for good 
spelling. Of course, one is not a good speller until his spelling is 
reduced to habits requiring little, if any, conscious direction. But 
conscious direction, coupled with a desire for good spelling, is 
needed in initiating and making secure correct spelling habits. 

By spelling consciousness I mean that consciousness which 
helps one to detect and correct one’s misspelled words and not to 
misspell the same words again. In practical life, use is the test of 
good spelling. That person is a good speller who can spell the 
ordinary words which he needs to use in his letter and composition 
writing and who doubts the words he cannot spell and ascertains 
the correct spelling before writing. That person is on the way 
toward good spelling who has developed a spelling consciousness, 
i.e., who doubts the spelling of the words he ought to doubt and 
who checks up his spelling by such means as other known forms 
of the words doubted, the rules of spelling, and the dictionary, 
without referring to these sources repeatedly for the spelling of the 
same words. 

The choice of words.—That pupils ought to be able to spell auto- 
matically all common words used by them in their composition and 
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letters is generally accepted, but what other words, if any, they 
should be able to spell automatically is not well established. There 
is, without doubt, a distinguishable difference between the number 
of words used by the child in his composition writing and the num- 
ber he would use if he were made familiar with the spelling of more 
words. If the pupil were required to spell the common words 
used in his spoken vocabulary as well as in his reading, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the increase in his written vocabulary 
would be accelerated? But, first of all, the pupil should master 
the spelling of those words which he uses frequently in his compo- 
sitions, and these may be supplemented by words chosen from his 
oral and reading vocabularies. All technical words which he needs 
to write in connection with his history, geography, science, arith- 
metic, etc., should be learned in connection with the lessons in those 
branches. Moreover, all teachers in all branches requiring com- 
position should be constantly on the alert to secure good spelling in 
the common words used. Accurate individual lists should be 
compiled from the misspelled words as they occur in the pupil’s 
written lessons in history, geography, etc., and these lists should 
not be abandoned until they are reasonably well mastered. This 
work should all be done in the time allotted to the teaching of the 
several branches." 

However, experience seems to show that words selected for 
spelling exclusively on this plan, although better than the tradi- 
tional compilation of the old spelling-book, needs supplementing 
by more inclusive word-lists and by regular exercises in spelling. 
For the work of the regular spelling periods it would be a good plan 
to have the pupils spell in sentences the words of the graded lists 
found in Franklin W. Jones’s Concrete Investigation of the Material 
of English Spelling, and also by the words of Ayres’s? lists not found 
in Jones’s. ‘These lists are very important, because they have been 
made up from a large collection of misspelled words used by children 
in a large number of school systems, and the Jones lists are especially 
important because they have been graded. 


* Suzzallo, The Teaching of Spelling, pp. 15-29. 


2 Leonard P. Ayres, A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. 
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Automatic spelling.—Words should usually be spelled in sen- 
tences, because that is the way that children as well as grown-ups 
usually use spelling. Moreover, when the pupil learns to compose 
well, his attention must not be centered upon the spelling of words. 
He must keep up with his thought, even at the risk of misspelling 
words. The spelling test of the composition is a test of the pupil’s 
spelling habits. It follows then that his spelling should have 
approximately the same speed as his writing. The average writing 
speed of a class should be determined and used in a plan similar to 
that of the “Courtis Standard,” ‘‘Folder B. Series S.’’ Better 
still, the average speed of the upper and lower halves of grades as 
determined by Frank N. Freeman could be used and modified to 
suit the needs of the particular class. Freeman’s standard writing 
speeds are shown in the following table: 


AVERAGE SPEED OF UPPER AND LOWER HALVES OF GRADES IN ALL THE SCHOOLS 
INVESTIGATED* 
(The figures in the table represent the average number of letters written 
per minute) 


School Grade 





iw | i vw iC vI | VII | vm 








Average of upper half .........| 35.4 | 47.7 | 56.2 | 64.9 | 69.2 | 73.4 | 77.8 
Veet cll 0. | | EE ar eee 30.6 | 43.8'| 51.2: | 59.1 | 62.8 | 67.9) | 73.0 
Average of lower half.......... 24.4.) 37:4 | 43.4-| 49.9 | $2:8 | 58.5 | 6T.2 





* Frank N. Freeman, “Handwriting,” Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, p. 63. 


Conscious spelling—So far our discussion follows the best 
practice of the present time. Our plan is different only in proposing 
in addition to present practice a scheme for developing a more 
accurate spelling consciousness. 

When the spelling sentences have been written, each pupil 
should be required (1) to mark each word, the spelling of which he 
doubts; (2) as far as possible he should test the validity of his 
doubts by known means outside of the dictionary, finally checking 
up all doubted words by using the dictionary; and (3) he should 
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write all of the misspelled words which he has thus detected cor- 
rectly spelled in separate lists; (4) at this point the pupils’ papers 
should be exchanged, the teacher spelling all words and the pupils 
marking those found to be misspelled on the papers; and, finally, 
(5) when the papers are returned to their owners, the additional 





























misspelled words discovered should be added to their individual 
lists. 

The pupil’s sentence spelling should be scored by the teacher 
on the basis of the correctness of his doubts as well as upon the 
number of words spelled correctly. Until a scientific determination 
can be made, the spelling of words correctly and doubting correctly 
should be each scored on the basis of 100 per cent. The pupils 
should be scored down (1) for doubting words spelled correctly and 
(2) for not doubting words spelled incorrectly. 

Portions, at least, of the several individual lists formed in con- 
nection with the sentence spelling above described should go back 
into the general class lists to be spelled over again. How many, or 
whether all, of the words of these individual lists should be spelled 
again and again by the whole class is difficult to determine in the 
absence of the concrete situation. To say that only those words 
missed in common by the pupils should make up the class lists 
would be to undervalue the effectiveness of repetition in forming 
spelling habits. On the other hand, to keep all the members of the 
class spelling certain words until no one misspelled them would 
be wasting time for the good spellers. It seems important, there- 
fore, that emphasis should be placed upon individual spelling in 
connection with class spelling and that a reasonable amount of 
repetition should be provided in spelling words correctly. The 
individual lists should be used by the pupils at all times when 
checking up the words of their compositions, and the teacher 
should be on the alert to make this work effective. 

The desire for good spelling —Every opportunity should be 
seized to develop the pupil’s desire for good spelling. ‘The teacher’s 
insistence upon a reasonably high standard of spelling efficiency 
should develop the pupil’s desire for good spelling. Any method 
which causes the pupil to be attentive to the correctness of his 
spelling and which stimulates a pride in spelling correctly is helpful. 
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The school paper in which the pupil’s compositions appear, his 
compositions that are read by his classmates, or his letters to friends 
who are known to have pride in good spelling, all give good oppor- 
tunities for developing a spelling consciousness and a desire for 
good spelling. It is asserted also by a number of teachers that the 
use of a typewriter in writing compositions leads to carefulness in 
spelling. 

As I close the writing of this plan, an investigation made by 
Mr. W. H. McFarland, of the University of Iowa, comes to my 
attention. ‘The investigation is in the form of a test to determine 
the “Relation between Spelling Judgment and Spelling Ability.’ 
A number of spelling tests were given, using the following plan: 

If you are positive you are spelling a word right, mark after it (P); if you 
are fairly positive, mark it (F); if you are doubtful, mark it (D); or if you are 
sure you cannot spell the word or are spelling it wrong, mark it (X). 

On the basis of the results of the test the writer concludes: 

A child does not usually know when he can spell a word and when he 
cannot. Too many words marked (P) and (F) are misspelled to warrant the 
statement that what one needs in spelling is a conscience and a dictionary. 
The percentage of words marked (D) or (X) is so large that it should be 
sufficient argument against taking any chances of spelling: words so marked. 
Here the conscience and the dictionary apply. At the risk of overrepetition, 
it should be pointed out again that to say when one is not sure of the spelling 
of a word he should look it up, is a different thing from saying that one’s 
judgment as to the correctness of spelling is even remotely reliable. 

So great a percentage of the misspelled words occur when the pupil is 
positive he is spelling them correctly that the ‘‘conscience and dictionary” 
scheme cannot be relied upon. In the case of the university students where 
51.7 per cent of the misspelled words were marked (P), it is evident that their 
spelling can be improved only by drill on the specific words, during the spelling 
of which their conscience forsakes them. 

Mr. McFarland’s experiment is an interesting one, but I cannot 
agree that the results of the experiment justify his conclusions. For 
example, if a large part of the incorrectly spelled words were 
checked as doubtful by the students, how can it be said that other 
incorrectly spelled words not doubted proves that one’s judgment 
as to the correct spelling of words is not “‘even remotely reliable” ? 


t Midland Schools, A Journal of Education, September, 1916, pp. 19-21. 
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The fact that the university students marked (P) 51.7 per cent of 
misspelled words only shows, if it shows anything, that a spelling 
consciousness was not developed in the students when they first 
learned to misspell these words and that years of incorrect spelling 
habits have increased the difficulty for a spelling consciousness to 
effect the desired changes. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the pupils of the Iowa City Academy marked (P) only 
25.6 per cent of the misspelled words, the eighth and seventh grades 
of the Iowa City Grammar School marked (P) 32.8 per cent and 
34 per cent, respectively, of the misspelled words, while the sixth 
and fifth grades of the University Elementary School marked (P) 
only 37.7 per cent and 16. 2 per cent, respectively, of the misspelled 
words. ‘These figures seem to show that a spelling consciousness 
is effective and that it is more effective with the pupils of the 
lower schools than with the students of the university. 

Again, the use of the mark (F), although meaning that the 
pupils were “fairly positive” that they had spelled certain words 
correctly which in reality they had misspelled, really registers a 
doubt regarding the correct spelling of those words, and all spelling 
of words thus marked would according to our plan be classed as 
doubtiul and would therefore call for verification. The use of the 
marks (F), (D), and (X) express different degrees of doubt in the 
spelling of words. By summing up the percentages of the three 
degrees of doubt, we find that the fifth-grade pupils doubted cor- 
rectly 83.3 per cent of the misspelled words; those of the sixth 
grade, 61.25 per cent; those of the seventh grade, 66.5 per cent; 
those of the eighth grade, 67.2 per cent; those of the academy, 
74.2 per cent; and those of the university, 48.2 per cent. These 
percentages show, again, that the pupils of the lower schools were 
more accurate in their doubts in misspelled words than were the 
university students. Of course, the university students were better 
spellers than the pupils of the lower schools, but the figures seem 
to show that the spelling consciousness of the former was not as 
effective in helping them to detect misspelled words as was that 
of the latter. 

Again, the writer’s conclusion that, because the spelling con- 
sciousness was not on the whole accurate in the single tests given 
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it cannot therefore be made effective in improving spelling, seems 
a bit hasty, for a lack of accuracy in spelling consciousness would 
certainly suggest a need for its improvement. 

If critical conscious processes are not important in forming 
correct spelling habits, it is an exception to what is generally held 
to be the relation of conscious direction to habit formation. 

Careful use of our plan for developing a spelling consciousness, 
checked up by frequent standard spelling tests, should determine 
the value of a spelling consciousness and whether or not a spelling 
consciousness can be developed. 
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THE MOTIVATION OF SCHOOL WORK’ 


G. M. WILSON 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

While extended use of the word “motivation” is reasonably re- 
cent, dating with Dr. Dewey and others some twelve years ago, yet 
the spirit of motivation was fully anticipated by Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and, in fact, almost every educational writer of note 
in modern times. The motivation of school work for children means 
that the child, his needs, and his interests are to be taken into con- 
sideration so fully in the organization of school work that school 
tasks will no longer appear as tasks imposed by an outside agency, 
but as problems which the child himself is eager and anxious to 
solve. That such a reorganization of school work is possible has 
been fully demonstrated. Dewey’s demonstration in the ele- 
mentary school was crude in many respects, because it was the first 
groping in the dark to find a better way. However, all must 
recognize that Dewey was absolutely right in recognizing the child 
as the logical center for the organization of school work. Many 
teachers have since demonstrated that from the standpoint of 
complete and logical information there is no loss, but an actual 
gain, through the use of the principle of motivation. For instance, 
a sixth-grade teacher in one of the large school systems of Illinois 
organized her language work entirely from the standpoint of 
children’s interests and was careful to undertake nothing which 
was not thoroughly motivated from the child’s standpoint.2 As 
the year’s work was nearing completion, she checked up by the 
course of study to see how fully the requirements of the language 

1 The Motivation of School Work. By H. B. & G. M. Wilson (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1916). [The volume on motivation published by Professor Wilson and Super- 
intendent Wilson was reviewed in the October number of this Journal. Professor 
Wilson contributes this article as supplementary in a measure to some of the state- 
ments made in that review.—Ep1rTor.] 
2 Iiid., p. 98. 
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work for that grade had been met, having in mind to give the last 
month, if necessary, to details not covered by the motivated work. 
This seemed a reasonable procedure, but she was surprised to find 
that she had not only covered all of the specified details in language 
work for the grade, but had included, of necessity, a great many 
details called for in upper grades. It was apparent upon review of 
her year’s work that the zeal of the children in successfully accom- 
plishing projects in which they were more or less personally inter- 
ested had made the mastery of technical difficulties an easy matter. 
Technical difficulties naturally appeared relatively small, because 
they were subordinated to the larger undertakings, such as writing 
letters of request and appreciation, brief articles for the school 
paper, dramatizations for special programs, the preparation of a 
special booklet which was later used as a gift as well as an illustra- 
ion of the pupil’s own work, etc. 

In short, motivation requires the psychological rather than the 
logical organization, but in the final analysis there is no loss what- 
ever in the amount of systematic knowledge which is mastered 
by the child. Note that the word “mastered”’ is in italics, and this 
should mean a thorough, sympathetic, appreciative understanding, 
an understanding sufficient to enable the child to use the material. 
We know that a great deal of school work has been simply the 
mouthing of words without mastery to the point of even a meager 
understanding. Dr. Judd has taught us that the child as well as 
the adult promptly forgets any information which is not used. 
This is doubtless one of nature’s safeguards. Most of us would be 
helpless to do any thinking if we had to carry about with us all of the 
useless information which we had at various times attempted 
to master. 

Scientific subject-matter is the common defense of lazy teachers. 
It is a little easier for mature people (I will not call them teachers) 
to get a subject logically organized and then to think only of subject- 
matter, neglecting entirely the child and his interests. The proper 
procedure is to consult the child, his interests and problems, get a 
point of contact which is vital, and then expect skilful teaching to 
develop the essential points, reducing them to logical form after 
interest has been developed and need is clearly in evidence. This 
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is the type of procedure used by the language teacher above men- 
tioned. There was no loss, but an actual gain in subject-matter, 
without counting the gain to the children in the enjoyment of 
worth-while activity. 

Scientific subject-matter has been characterized as the steam- 
roller of education. We appreciate this much more fully now than 
we did before the epoch-making studies of Thorndike and Strayer 
with reference to the elimination of children from the upper grades. 
It is quite likely that the revelation made by these studies has done 
more than anything else to make the logically minded pedagogue 
realize that it is simply a matter of necessity that the child be given 
consideration. What does it profit a teacher if he gain the whole 
kingdom of knowledge but lose the child in the process? The 
discovery of the fact that only an average of eight children out of 
one hundred stayed in school to the end of the fourth year of high 
school, and that less than forty out of one hundred completed the 
eighth grade, taken along with the Dewey doctrine of interest, 
the movement for motivation, and the emphasis upon the child as 
the true center of schoolroom effort, has doubtless made a change. 
We hope so, and we should soon have another extended study 
similar to the one by Dr. Strayer to see whether or not conditions 
have improved. Isolated studies indicate that there is improve- 
ment and that the children are being retained in school better. 
Further improvement must come through a better selection of 
subject-matter and better methods of teaching. 

The emphasis on motivation of school work is in large measure 
the positive side of the elimination movement given emphasis 
by Dr. Frank M. McMurry and others. It was at the national 
meeting of superintendents in 1904 that Dr. McMurry laid down 
his principles for the elimination of subject-matter which set all of 
us to' thinking. The requirement that the work be motivated is 
one of the best ways of eliminating useless material. If it cannot 
be made to appeal to the child, if it cannot be organized around his 
needs and interests, if it cannot be motivated, it is quite likely that 
it should be omitted entirely. We are confident, therefore, chat 
the movement for the motivation of school work will continue to 
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increase infavor. It does subordinate the logical demand of subject- 
matter. Notice, however, that the word “subordinate” is used. 
It does not neglect it, and there is accumulating experience that 
even from the standpoint of logical subject-matter there is a gain 
through an attempt thoroughly to motivate the work. The chief 
defense of motivation, however, is that it exalts the child, it 
makes the child the true organizing center, it seeks to teach 
him in his environment, organizing the work around problems 
which appeal to him, which connect up with life and society 
around about him, and which are more likely, therefore, to 
function in the broadest sense of the term; that is, to function, 
not only at the time, but in the life of the child after he leaves 
school. 

Notice one other illustration of motivated work. An eighth- 
grade class in arithmetic took as a special problem to receive 
attention one day each week throughout a semester, the buying 
of a lot and the building of a house.t This problem was selected 
by the class as one likely to be as useful as any other which could 
be chosen. They realized in a sensible way that sooner or later 
each member of the class would be interested in owning a home and 
that the work would involve practical application of arithmetic. 
It was necessary that each pupil in the class should locate a lot; 
get the legal description; get prices on it; find out about street, 
sidewalk, or other improvement assessments; take an interest 
in the title, recording of the deed, and, in fact, all of the details 
which would be involved in the purchase of real estate. It was 
necessary that the lot be purchased out of money on hand. The 
class had been divided for purposes of this problem into five groups. 
For each group there were indicated the age, the salary, the amount of 
money on hand, and the amount of rent that was being paid. Each 
member of the class represented himself as the head of a family. 
He was required to know his capital and his income and to record 
his expenses. For this purpose the regular expenses of the child’s 
family were taken. He regularly received his salary; paid his 
grocery bills; paid for coal; paid his church, lodge, and insurance 


tH. B. and G. M. Wilson, op. cit., p. 165. 
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dues; and, in fact, kept books for the family, charging the same 
against his income. 

To return now to the problem. After the lot had been pur- 
chased, each pupil undertook to draw plans for a house. This 
involved questions of lighting, heating, bath, etc. It is not neces- 
sary to go into details. It is interesting to note, however, that this 
practical problem not only appealed to the children at the time, 
but even four or five years afterward when members of that class 
came together they spoke of their houses and lots. They remem- 
bered the locations. They remembered the plans. It wasa subject 
for conversation, and the experience was recalled with keen interest 
and due appreciation. 

There is no doubt at all that this is a type of work which appeals 
to the child at the time and which he will carry over into later life. 
But how about the mastery of systematic arithmetic? Did not the 
pupils fall behind in their other work by taking one day out of each 
week for the solution of this motivated problem? Fortunately, 
tests were given previously and at the time in such a way as to 
answer this question. The pupils lost nothing, but actually gained. 
They did more work and did it more satisfactorily in four days than 
they had previously done in five. The motivated problem gave 
point and purpose to the systematic arithmetic work. The pupils 
were borrowing money, and needed to understand interest. They 
were insuring their houses, and wanted to know about fire insurance. 
They saw the necessity for accuracy in fractions and the funda- 
mentals, and returned willingly to drill in these subjects. From the 
standpoint, therefore, of mastery of subject-matter, there was no 
loss. There was some gain. The pupils at the same time were 
happy and contented and appreciated an opportunity of working 
on something which appealed to them as worth while. There was 
constant interest in the class; they looked forward to the day 
each week on which this special work was taken up. Those who 
advocate motivated work in arithmetic do not neglect drill, the 
textbook, or logical subject-matter. But they attempt to get 
adequate motive for drill before it is undertaken; they make the 
textbook a tool and a servant, useful and indispensable; and they 
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organize the subject-matter when the pupil realizes the usefulness 
and convenience of the logical arrangement. These are important 
considerations in good teaching. But they should be properly 
subordinated to the child and his interests. Teachers are gradu- 
ally developing the teaching technique required by motivated 
school work. 
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